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Comment and Review 





THE Roap To CHAOS IN PALESTINE 


| wre THE Bournemouth speech of Ernest Bevin 
at the beginning of the month to the British attack 
on the Jewish Agency and the Histadrut on June 29-30, 
the fatal development of the anti-Jewish war of Great 
Britain in Palestine unfolded to a necessary, a purpose- 
ful dénouement. There was nothing accidental or invol- 
untary in this chain of events, but all unrolled according 
to a predetermined and deliberate intention. The Brit- 
ish government wilfully disregarded the unanimous 
warning of the Anglo-American Inquiry Committee not 
to try to break the Haganah. They chose to ignore the 
prophetic words of R. H. S. Crossman that their policy 
was bringing them directly into a recurrence in Pales- 
tine of the Black-and-Tan disaster, and that persistence 
in their course would mean not only that British sol- 
diers would die, but that the British Labor government 
would blacken its name in every country of the globe, 
with the killing of civilians, the shooting of women and 
children, and the destruction of peaceable labor settle- 
ments and institutions. In full consciousness that con- 
tinued irritation of the feeling between the British Army 
and the Yishuv would heighten the already evident in- 
fection of outright anti-Semitism among the troops in 
Palestine (an infection which the British press by a 
hysterical campaign of defamation is busily spreading 
to England itself), the British Labor government de- 
liberately pursued a course that would set it in virtually 
irretrievable hostility to the Jewish people the world 
over. In the two months since Prime Minister Attlee 
first officially indicated the anti-Jewish plan which had 
long been in the minds of Colonial Office strategists, 
every warning had been given to 10 Downing Street 
of the consequences of their purpose. They went their 
way in reckless disregard of all warnings. Now the 
British Empire, Palestine, and the Jewish people are 
reaping the whirlwind which 10 Downing Street has 
sown. 


BEVIN’s SPEECH 


THE MATCH was touched to the fuse by Ernest Bevin’s 
speech to the Labor Party Conference at Bournemouth. 
It is necessary to remember that the address was deliv- 
ered shortly after the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem’s ‘‘escape’’ 
from France to the Middle East. In Palestine, all Arab 
opposition to the rabble-rousing Husseinis had been 
squelched by Arab League intervention in local affairs, 
whereby the (Husseini-dominated) Arab Higher 
Committee and the rival organization of the five other 
parties were both superseded. The new authority in- 
stalled by the League (an Arab Executive) was com- 
posed exclusively of Arab Higher Committee represent- 
atives. Thus the Palestinian Arabs were entirely given 
over into the hands of the gangster clan of the Hus- 


seinis, while Haj Amin himself, with the blood guilt of 
innumerable Jews on his hands, was granted asylum in 
Egypt, and his anticipated personal reappearance was 
celebrated all over Palestine. Under these circumstances, 
Bevin’s few words on the Arabs, directed not only to 
the Labor Conference but to listening Palestine, were 
an expression of praise for Arab moderation and of re- 
spect for the Arab League, which the British Foreign 
Secretary solemnly dubbed “a governmental thing.” 


THE SECOND context in which the speech was heard was 
that of the interminable negotiations still under way 
with the United States on the admission of 100,000 
Jews to Palestine and on the report of the Anglo- 
American Inquiry Committee. On-the American side, 
these negotiations had gone a long way toward meeting 
the legitimate demands Great Britain made for cooper- 
ation in carrying out the joint Anglo-American Com- 
mittee interim recommendations. 

The most recent step of President Truman had been 
to set up a State-War-Treasury inter-departmental com- 
mittee to study and put into effect ways of implementing 
the Committee’s interim recommendations, in coopera- 
tion with British authorities. Such a set-up, similar to 
the efficient war-time War Refugee Board, gave every 
promise of speedy and adequate American assistance to 
the full extent which might reasonably be demanded in 
connection with the proper interim tasks of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, until a trusteeship was set 
up: namely, the admission of the 100,000 and the ad- 
ministration of Palestine in accordance with the Balfour 
Declaration, not the White Paper. 

What the U. S. Cabinet committee was not prepared 
to do was to participate in the war against the Jewish 
community which the British were planning, with the 
purpose of forcing Jews to submit to the denial of the 
Balfour Declaration contained in the Anglo-American 
Committee’s recommendations regarding the ultimate 
political status of Palestine. For this was the concrete 
meaning of the British demand that America accept 
and help to carry out both the immediate and long-range 
recommendations of the Committee. The American at- 
titude on this matter was firmly based on the findings 
of the joint Committee, which indicated that by far 
the most difficult military task which could be under- 
taken in Palestine would be to try to suppress the 
Haganah. On the other hand, if the British and Ameri- 
cans together should take advantage of the Haganah 
offer to preserve the peace during the admission of the 
100,000, there was the best chance of obtaining, with 
minimum military precautions, a peaceful atmosphere 
in which to negotiate the other problems of ultimate 
status, which both powers had promised to discuss with 
Jews and with Arabs, and which the Jewish Agency was 
prepared to take up under such circumstances. 








Foreign Secretary Bevin’s answer to President Tru- 
man’s gesture in naming the Cabinet Committee was 
given even before the American experts reached Eng- 
land. It was his sneer, in the Bournemouth speech, that 
the chief American interest in the 100,000 Jewish DP’s 
was to keep them out of New York. It was his blunt re- 
fusal to consider admitting the 100,000 unless certain 
fantastic conditions were met: one additional division 
of troops, whom he declared himself unwilling to dis- 
patch to Palestine (despite the universally-known fact 
that troops would surely stream into Palestine out of 
Egypt, without any relation to the security needs of the 
country, but simply because the Empire needed them 
somewhere near the Suez after their Egyptian stations 
were abandoned) ; and the incredible sum of $800 mil- 
lion. Both these demands are so glaringly unrelated to 
the actual requirements for settling the 100,000 in Pal- 
estine, that one cannot suppose they were seriously di- 
rected to the attention of the expected American nego- 
tiations. It is far more probable that these wild state- 
mens, like the anti-American sneer with which Mr. 
Bevin seasoned his statement on the 100,000 DP’s, were 
intended to help the Labor Party Conference dull its 
conscience in accepting Bevin’s decision to refuse the 
admission of the 100,000 and to maintain the White 
Paper, while compassing the downfall of the Jewish 
resistance in Palestine. 


From the point of view of the British audience of the 
Bevin agitation, and the effect his language was calcu- 
lated to produce among them, the address is a hideous 
testimony to the ease with which anti-Semitism can be 
invoked even by Labor ministers. There were Jews at 
the Conference. We have no difficulty in imagining 
what must have been the impression made upon them 
by Bevin’s threat that, if Jews were too insistent on their 
rights in Palestine, the Tommies would become anti- 
Semitic; by his snide intimation that they should not 
put too much faith in American support of Jewish 
rights, because after all the United States’ interest in 
the matter was basically grounded in anti-Semitism; and 
by the callous hypocrisy of his assurance that Great 
Britain would insist on life’s being made tolerable for 
Jews in the blood-soaked shambles of their former 
homes. We cannot as easily imagine how the non-Jew- 
ish Laborites took this soap-box Jew-baiting; but we can 
only conclude from the lack of any voice of protest and 
the acquiescence in Bevin’s desire to omit any resolu- 
tion on Palestine that it met with their approval. 
Bevin’s comments must have been read with the keen- 
est interest by another part of his British audience: by 
the British officers, soldiers, and policemen in Palestine. 
It was for them to carry out the implicit threats of 
Bevin’s harangue. We leave it to the conscience of the 
British Foreign Minister and his Cabinet colleagues to 
determine how far the course they have taken is respon- 
sible for certain subsequent developments, both in Eng- 
land and Palestine: for the slogans posted by British 
soldiers in Jewish settlements, calling for ‘‘more and 
better crematoriums” for the Jews; for the wanton mur- 
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der of a Jewish passerby by a British officer in Pales- 
tine; for the vicious anti-Jewish libels printed in the 
Labor Party’s newspaper, the Daily Herald, in past 
weeks, maligning the city of Tel-Aviv; for the distor- 
tions and lies issued against the Jews in Palestine by 
the Labor government’s information services; for an 
“atrocity propaganda” which Labor MP’s have only re- 
cently and belatedly begun to protest. 


THERE was a final audience to which Mr. Bevin’s ad- 
dress was directed: the Jewish Agency and the Jewish 
community in Palestine. At the time, the British gov- 
ernment was still going through the motions of receiv- 
ing comments on the Anglo-American Committee re- 
port. But the attitude of the Agency and of Palestine 
Jewry was already and had long been clear: they de- 
manded the admission of the 100,000 as a prior condi- 
tion to negotiating on any other question. To them, 
Bevin’s answer was the following: the 100,000 were 
not going to be admitted until the Haganah was crushed; 
the British were considering plans to tie up the Jewish 
Agency's development plans by resorting to “‘public 
ownership” of Palestine’s basic resources; Palestine 
would by no means be a “‘Jewish racial State.’’ A last 
bit of mockery was the meaningless phrase which sug- 
gested that, even though it would not be a “Jewish 
racial State,” the Palestine government would be able 
to protect ‘“Jews and Arabs’ in the international forum. 


THE HAGANAH REPLIES 


IN THE middle of June, the Haganah was faced with 
the facts of the ex-Mufti’s return to the Middle East 
and of Ernest Bevin’s outline of British policy. At that 
time, also, Haganah people discovered that all prepara- 
tions had been made for a full-scale campaign to de- 
stroy the military as well as the political resistance of the 
Jews in Palestine. The plan called for the sweeping ar- 
rest of Jewish Agency, Histadrut, and other Yishuv 
leaders, for a countrywide arms’ search, and for aerial 
and artillery bombardment of Jewish villages. The 
troops to be used included, in addition to British police 
and airborne and armored forces, the soldiery of the 
newly-declared independent Transjordan. 

To show Ernest Bevin that more than one additional 
division would be needed to carry out his program, to 
convince the British Army once more that Palestine 
would be a highly unsatisfactory base for its Mediter- 
ranean forces if Jews were compelled to fight, and to 
prevent the transfer of troops and equipment from the 
Transjordan to participate in the projected mop-up of 
the Jews, the Haganah in a sudden stroke blew up all 
the Jordan bridges. 


PicTuRES have appeared in the press of this country, 
showing the fortress which fronts the Allenby bridge. 
Every report which comes out of Palestine tells of pill- 
boxes, barbed-wire entanglements, road blocks, and 
other fortifications around every strategic point in the 
country. In spite of those hazards, and at the sacrifice 
of its own men and women, the Haganah carried out 
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this extraordinary mission without killing a single op- 
posing soldier in the whole operation. The only Brit- 
isher who died as a result of the bridge demolition was 
a victim of an explosion which occurred while he was 
dismantling a mine. True to its fixed policy, the Ha- 
ganah was not out for indiscriminate destruction; that, 
it left to the British forces. The Haganah clearly de- 
fined and limited its operation to serve as a precise dem- 
onstration and a warning of what might be expected if 
the British persisted in their plan. They strictly avoided, 
at their own desperate risk, every possibility of blood- 
shed which could be foreseen. 

At the same time as the Haganah demonstration, the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi (IZL), for purposes of its own un- 
related to the Haganah operation, kidnapped six British 
officers. Their purpose was to hold these captives as 
hostages in order to obtain standard prisoner-of-war 
treatment for their people who were imprisoned by the 
British. Their contention was that the international code 
of the laws and usages of land warfare prohibits killing 
prisoners who are not proved guilty of specific crimes, 
beyond bearing arms against an enemy. These rules ap- 
ply even in civil war; and if they are not respected by 
one party, under international law reprisals by the other 
party are justified. The British in Palestine are following 
the barbarous and lawless methods of colonial warfare 
in dealing with the resistance movements: the death 
penalty may be imposed for possessing arms or for 
merely associating oneself with any movement oppos- 
ing the authorities by force. Two death sentences against 
IZL members caught armed were the cause of the re- 
prisal kidnappings of the British hostages. 


The occurrence of this IZL coup simultaneously with 
the Haganah operation provided the British with a ready 
tool for misrepresenting the character of the Haganah 
warning. The Haganah did not regard itself as at war 
with the British; and in addition to the abhorrence of 
the Jewish community for the indiscriminate character 
of any reprisal weapon, the Haganah was specially in- 
terested in avoiding as long as possible an unlimited 
clash. Thus, while condemning the barbarous British 
system of military tribunal death sentences for the sake 
of Schrecklichkeit and in defiance of human rights, the 
Haganah demanded and took certain action to bring 
about the return of the British hostages. Jewish Agency 
officials, too, headed by Dr. Chaim Weizmann and 
David ben Gurion condemned the kidnappings and de- 
manded the return of the hostages. Thus, in full knowl- 
edge of the imminent British plan to bring about open 
and unrestricted hostilities, the Jewish community still 
made a last effort to restrict the field of conflict in hope 
of a peaceful settlement. 

But the British had made their minds up, and on 
June 29 they began their war against the Yishuv. 


THe HicH ComMISSIONER’S STATEMENT 


THE STATEMENT of the High Commissioner of Pales- 
tine, Lieut. Gen. Sir Alan G. Cunningham, issued as 
his troops went into action against the Jewish commu- 
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nity, attempts to deny that the British action is quite 
what it obviously is: a campaign of suppression ‘“di- 
rected against the Jewish community as a whole . . .” 
He states that the operations are directed against “one 
section of the Jewish community,” and that while “It 
has been necessary, temporarily, to occupy the premises 
of the Jewish Agency owing to evidence in our hands 
as to the part it has played in the organization and direc- 
tion of, and cooperation with the forces which have 
carried out acts of violence against the Government, it 
is not the intention at this time to proscribe or close the 
agency.” (Our italics—Ed) There is even the statement 
that “It is not the intention to leave either community 
or any part of the community without protection, but 
in so far as it may be prescribed expedient for such 
protection to be provided by communities themselves it 
must be brought under proper control of the Govern- 
ment.” 


We learn, therefore, that the British have not yet 

gone to the extreme of all the measures they contem- 
plate using against us. They hold in reserve the weapon 
of “proscribing or closing” the Agency itself, and not 
just occupying its premises, seizing its files, and arrest- 
ing without charges or trial the leadership of the Agency 
Executive in Palestine on June 29, except Dr. Weiz- 
mann. They hold in reserve the weapon of breaking 
open with hand grenades the doors and arresting the 
leaders of other Jewish institutions of the Yishuv in ad- 
dition to the Histadrut, that section of the Jewish com- 
munity against which their first violence was directed. 
They hold in reserve the weapon of formally and alto- 
gether depriving the Jewish community, as such, of the 
right to protection in any form. They hold in reserve, 
also, the final forms of warfare outlined in the plan dis- 
covered by the Haganah. In the meagre reports which 
have so far reached us there is no mention of aerial and 
artillery bombardment of peaceful villages. Is this what 
is meant to be understood by the threat “of the loss 
of innocent lives, of the destruction which they (re- 
sisters) may bring to much that has been built with such 
devotion and skill’? 
" The High Commissioner tells us that ‘the door of 
negotiation and discussion is not shut.” Negotiations 
with whom? Discussions with whom? The British will 
learn that there are no “other sections” of the Jewish 
people with whom they can negotiate or discuss the law- 
less arrest of its chosen representatives, the wanton 
wrecking of its proudest achievements. There is only 
one thing to be negotiated og discussed: that is the 
speedy abandonment of the course of lunacy the British 
have embarked upon, the liberation of the representa- 
tives of Israel and the end of governmental tyranny in 
Palestine, the beginning of action on the transfer of the 
100,000 to Palestine. The British will find no self-re- 
specting Jew to talk to them on any other question, un- 
til these matters are settled in the spirit of civilization 
and humanity. 
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The Jewish “Displaced Persons” 


(A Survey) 
by Shlomo Katz 


e THIS POST-WAR WORLD the urgency of the 
Jewish problem has taken concrete shape in the 
form of “the 100,000 Jewish DPs.” Everybody talks 
in terms of 100,000. The Anglo-American Inquiry 
Commission recommends that 100,000 displaced 
Jews be admitted to Palestine without delay. Mr. 
Bevin refuses to admit 100,000 Jews. Actually this 
figure has no bearing on reality. The number of dis- 
placed Jews in Europe is much greater than that. On 
March, 21, Judge Simon H. Rifkind declared that 
there are 300,000 homeless Jews in Central Europe. 
The Anglo-American Inquiry Commission admitted 
that 500,000 Jews in Europe must find sanctuary 
elsewhere. Even if one sticks to the strict definition of 
displaced Jews, 7.e., those Jews who are now in DP 
camps outside the lands where they formerly lived, 
the figure far exceeds the mystical 100,000. For in- 
stance Eliahu Dobkin, head of the immigration de- 
partment of the Jewish Agency, reported in May that, 
according to the latest estimates, there are 115,000 
Jews in camps in Germany and Austria, and an addi- 
tional 55,000 in similar camps in Italy, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. Since his announcement the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency reported that in the month of 
May alone 10,000 Jews from Poland and other East- 
ern European countries have infiltrated into the 
American zone of occupation in Germany. 

Perhaps it is just as well that the world has learned 
to think in terms of 100,000 displaced Jews. Such a 
conception of the problem makes it more concrete, 
more visual than the more ambiguous “Jewish prob- 
lem in Europe.” It appears that the origin of this 
number is quite easily explained. At the end of the 
war in Europe, seeking a concrete program for the 
coming year, a program that could reasonably be car- 
ried out, the Jewish Agency for Palestine demanded 
that 100,000 Jews be admitted in the course of the 
next twelve month period. This was simply a budg- 
etary figure, a reasonable blueprint for a limited 
period of time. How reasonable this plan was is 
proved by the fact that the figure stuck, and friend 
and foe of Jews alike are talking in terms of 100,000. 
Like the legendary “Lamed Vov,” the secret thirty- 
six saints, through whose merit the world continues 
to exist, the number never seems to change in public 
awareness. And that is well. There were always thirty- 
six “Lamed Vovniks,” there are always 100,000 dis- 
placed Jews who seek a home in Palestine. The num- 
ber will remain unchanged until the Jewish problem 
is solved in its totality. 


BUT THE concrete situation of the displaced Jews in 


Europe is far from being a mystical concept and de- 
serves Our serious attention. This was true ever since 
VE day, when they were liberated by the advancing 
American armies. It is especially true today. If the 
incorrect number of 100,000 has become a symbol in 
the public mind, it is only because the presence of 
displaced Jews in Europe after the Nazis were de- 
feated constitutes one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est moral crime of our day. That the worst sufferers 
of Nazism should continue in the category of pariahs 
and semi-prisoners after the war ended is something 
that even the cynical and power minded world of 
today could not swallow with ease. Unwilling to solve 
their problem, even Mr. Bevin cannot rid himself of 
a sense of guilt toward them; hence the far-fetched 
solutions offered from all sides. The 100,000 are 
today the conscience of the world. 

The story of the displaced Jews in Europe unfolded 
in several stages. Its beginning was hopeful and re- 
flected the glory of the advancing Allied armies. Peo- 
ple who had long since given up hope of life were 
suddenly liberated by the unexpectedly rapid progress 
of American and British forces. Misery seemed to be 
at an end. Now that the liberators had come, there 
would surely follow a reinstatement to human dig- 
nity. The wrongs of past years would be undone. 

These bright hopes dimmed perceptibly within a 
very short period. The first flush of sympathy and 
amazement at the tortures they had to withstand wore 
off all too rapidly. The kind treatment that was to 
soothe the hurts of the Nazi concentration camps did 
not materialize in full. Help in the form of adequate 
food and clothing and, above all, complete freedom 
and departure to a new home where they could for- 
get the horrors they had experienced, did not materi- 
alize. The displaced Jews, saved from concentration 
camps, continued living in camps, although the ter- 
rors of the past were gone, the environment remained 
pretty much the same. 

Still, conditions were tolerable. At any rate, there 
were excuses and alibis that sounded reasonable. The 
war with Japan was still going on; it takes time to 
organize better conditions. The DPs were disap- 
pointed but far from discouraged. There was an up- 
surge of vitality and energy. With strictly limited 
means, schools for children were established, training 
farms were set up, camp newspapers were printed. 
Having suffered as they did, the Jewish DPs were 
content to wait a little longer. They knew the debt 
the civilized world owed them, that world which 
ignored their torments, and felt confident that with 
victory that debt would surely be paid, if not imme- 
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diately then a few months later. Their hopes were 
centered on Palestine and they felt certain that this 
last hope would not be denied to them. 

As the months rolled by the first elation of victory 


wore off. But there came no improvement. Allied — 


troops who had seen the suffering in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps were being demobilized and sent home. 
Green levies sent to replace them did not know the 
history of the DP’s. To the fresh troops, not tried in 
combat, the displaced persons were only a nuisance, 
something that caused them work and trouble. Edu- 
cational flaws in the training program of the Amer- 
ican Army, which resulted in insufficient instruction 
of the troops relative to the meaning of the war and 
the lack of a clear differentiation between the Nazi 
criminal and his victim, were overcome to some ex- 
tent as long as hostilities continued. The American, 
as well as the British soldier, learned to know the 
Nazi soldier in action. The new troops had no such 
experience and seemed to have lost their bearings en- 
tirely. A survey of GI mentality and attitudes several 
months after the end of hostilities in Europe disclosed 
some shocking results. 

The Germans, too, changed their tune. Their sla- 
vishness, that so disgusted observers shortly after the 
defeat of Germany, gave way to a new insolence. 
Sensing that they would meet with little opposition 
from the occupying troops, they naturally -vented their 
new arrogance against the most defenseless group, 
the Jewish DPs. 


THE DP’s waited. They were desperately determined 
never to return to the lands where they were born 
and where 95 percent of their people were extermi- 
nated by the Germans while their neighbors, the 
Poles, the Lithuanians, the Magyars looked on plac- 
idly, or even lent a hand in the work of extermination. 
Palestine seemed far away while the Inquiry Commis- 
sion continued its investigations. Still they had some 
hopes about the outcome. When the members of the 
Commission went through the camps they, were greet- 
ed with mass demonstrations demanding the right to 
go to Palestine and nowhere else. Mr. Bartley C. 
Crum, one of the American members of the Commis- 
sion, disclosed that the decision to recommend the 
admission of 100,000 Jews into Palestiné was made 
by the Commission on the basis of the returns from 
secret ballots held among the inmates of the DP 
camps. 

But the interminable waiting began to have its ef- 
fects. Tension and moods of despair appeared along- 
side creative efforts. The growing unfriendliness of 
the occupation troops contributed to the demoraliza- 
tion. The situation grew so bad that by March 17, 
1946 we read of planned attempts to improve rela- 
tions between the DP’s and the troops. On that day 
Jewish DP’s in Zeilsheim entertained American 
troops “in an effort to improve relations.” The effects 
of such entertainment programs of necessity would 
be negligible when at the same time the occupying 
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authorities showed ever more lenience to the Ger- 
mans. As early as March 4, Dr. Auerbach, chairman 
of the Union of Jewish Communities in the Rhine- 
land, complained of the unusual lenience of the Brit- 
ish toward the Nazis. Travelling through Germany 
in January and February, Dr. I. Schwartzbart noted 
the first signs of demoralization among the Jewish 
DPs alongside healthy manifestations of the will to 
live. He reported that the elements morally soundest 
were the religious Jews and the Zionists. Both could 
draw on inner moral resources, the first on their re- 
ligious faith, the others on the hope of, rebuilding 
their lives in Palestine. He told of a tremendous de- 
sire to reestablish family life and a resulting increase 
in marriages among the DPs. But the seeds of demor- 
alization among people who continued in camps 
seven months after liberation were also noticeable. 
To be subjected to post-war anti-Semitism was a bit- 
ter disappointment. 

There were other factors, in addition to the long 
delayed hope of leaving Europe, rising anti-Semitism 
among occupation troops and the growing arrogance 
of the Germans, that tended to make the situation un- 
bearable. When Germany was liberated there were 
hundreds of thousands of non-Jewish displaced per- 
sons in the country. Many of these had been brought 
there as slave laborers to toil in Nazi factories and 
raise food for the German armies. Although they had 
not suffered as much as the Jews, they nevertheless 
felt a certain kinship with them. But there were like- 
wise many thousands of Poles, Ukranians, Lithuani- 
ans, and Letts who had come to Germany voluntarily, 
out of sympathy with its regime. Gradually a sifting 
process took place. Those who had been genuine 
slave laborers returned to their homes as soon as an 
opportunity presented itself. Of those that remained 
in Germany a growing proportion consisted of Nazi 
sympathizers who were afraid to return to their lib- 
erated homes because of the punishment that awaited 
them there. These were naturally violent anti-Semi- 
tic and found a ready response to their feelings both 
among the Germans as well as among many of the 
occupying forces. Yet, in many instances, “displaced” 
Poles, Ukranians and Lithuanians, who dared not go 
home because of their fascist records, were sharing 
camps with Displaced Jews. Friction, misery and vio- 
lence were bound to occur, and did happen. 

On March 27 fifteen hundred Jewish DPs at 
Fuerth .demonstrated against the authorities when 
they were removed from the dwellings assigned to 
them and transferred to barracks. Eyewitness report- 
ers declared that the scene resembled a Ghetto evac- 
uation under the Nazi regime as these unfortunates 
were loaded onto trucks to be taken to the barracks 
where no semblance of family life could be had. On 
the same day Jews were attacked at a football game in 
Vienna. One day later Poles attacked the Jewish camp 
at Neue Freiman near Munich and one person was 
seriously injured. On March 28 German police in- 
vaded the Jewish DP camp near Stuttgart, ostensibly 
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in search of black market goods. One Jew, Danziger, 
who had survived the extermination camp in Os- 
wiecim, was killed; five others were wounded. 

This last incident was a bit too much even for the 
occupying authorities and was followed by action. 
German police were forbidden to enter any Jewish 
camp. The great outcry that followed momentarily 
woke the western world to the crying shame of the 
situation of the Jewish DPs. The displaced persons 
themselves reacted sharply. 35,000 of them held pro- 
test demonstrations in 17 camps on April 4. 


BUT THE degenerative process that had set in could 
not be stopped by such momentary palliatives. Only 
a radical solution—the removal of the displaced Jews 
—could prevent similar recurrences. All fair minds 
agreed on this. Major General Donovan declared on 
March 26 that “it is clearly impossible for the Jews 
to remain in Europe. Anti-Semitism is too strong. De- 
feat and demoralization have intensified it.” And 
Judge Simon H. Rifkind, adviser on Jewish Affairs 
to the American military occupation forces, again 
and again called to the world: “Evacuate all Jews. 
Get them to Palestine.” He also criticized UNRRA 
and urged that varied rations and constructive em- 
ployment be provided for the DPs at once. As if in 
mockery of these voices, German civil government 
authorities countered with a demand that rations for 
the DPs be reduced. 

All this time there continued a constant influx of 
additional displaced Jews who fled from the pogroms 
and insecurity of Poland, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. The majority of them sought the haven of 
the American occupation zone, considering this area 
as the nearest station to Palestine. This influx sub- 
sided somewhat during the winter months on account 
of weather conditions. Even so an estimated seven 
hundred passed through Vienna weekly on their way 
to the American zone. With the coming of spring the 
number rose sharply. Attempts were made to stop 
this migration and on April 14 the army closed the 
American zone to Jews from Eastern Europe. Within 
the British zone strong methods of “persuasion” had 
been used for some time to convince Jewish DPs to 
return to Poland. As a result all newcomers shunned 
the British zone. There was an additional factor in 
favor of the American zone—the fact that it bordered 
on Italy and thus provided an easy escape to that 
country and contact with Jewish underground organ- 
izations taking immigrants to Palestine “illegally.” 

The degenerative process gained momentum. On 
April 28, two Jewish DPs disappeared at Landsberg 
and it was suspected that they had been kidnapped 
and killed by Germans. (They were never found.) 
This seemed to be the last straw for the Jews in 
Landsberg. They marched through the town and a riot 
ensued. Twenty of them were arrested and tried, but 
although there was little if any evidence against most 
of them, nineteen were sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from three months to three years. One week 
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later two Jews were killed and 13 were injured at the 
Reggio Emilia camp near Milan, Italy. A celebration 
of the first of May presented the excuse for this pog- 
rom which was perpetuated by fascist Ukranians and 
Lithuanians living in the same camp. It is noteworthy 
that the British officer in charge blamed the victims 
for the violence because they had hurt the feelings 
of the fascists by displaying the Jewish and the red 
flags at their celebration. Incidents of shameful mis- 
treatments of Jewish DPs by American soldiers be- 
came more common. Jews were ever more frequently 
attacked by soldiers or arrested by MPs and German 
police on phony charges. On May 9 all Jews of 
Cham, about 150 miles from Munich, declared a 
hunger strike in protest against these mistreatments. 
A riot also occurred at Foehrenwald camp on May 24 
as a result of such mistreatment of DPs by troops. On 
May 19 8 Jews were stabbed and one shot by Polish 
DPs in the camp at Bergen Belsen during a football 
match. 


THE SITUATION is going from bad to worse. Sur- 
rounded by Germans who are still Nazis at heart and 
growing ever more shamelessly frank about it, by 
non-Jewish DPs among whom the proportion of fas- 
cists is rising as the non-fascists accept repatriation, 
and by the rising tide of anti-Semitism among the 
occupation troops who are beguiled by the Germans 
and often misled by their officers, the predicament of 
the displaced Jews is rapidly reaching a point where 
it becomes unbearable. They had been waiting for 
the Report of the Anglo-American Inquiry Com- 
mission. When that report was issued and recom- 
mended the transfer of 100,000 of them to Palestine 
without delay, a breath of hope stirred through the 
camps. But this was soon extinguished by British de- 
laying tactics. “Jewish life in Germany today is a pic- 
ture of misery, nervous tension and despair.” This 
was the description of the state of affairs given on 
June 9 by Israel Efros, Hebrew poet and educator, 
who had been visiting the camps. The danger of mass 
suicides if their hopes are frustrated has been pre- 
dicted by many keen observers. So skeptical a body as 
the Anglo-American Committee took this danger in 
dead earnest. 

Mr. Bevin’s statement rejecting the recommenda- 
tion of the Inquiry Commission and subsequent events 
until the June 29 attack may be the last straw. 
The displaced Jews may be unable to take this latest 
blow to their hopes, fifteen months after “liberation.” 
Since the policy of the British Labor government is 
also a direct encouragement to the fascist elements 
among the Germans and the non-Jewish DP’s, serious 
developments may be anticipated in coming weeks. 
Poles, Hungarians, Germans have learned to vent 
their sadism on the helpless. The greatest wrong com- 
mitted by the post-war world has been that against 
the displaced Jews. At this moment it appears that 
this wrong is rapidly approaching a tragic culmina- 
tion. 
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The Mufti: Refugee or Criminal? 


by Samuel Duker 


} CAREER of Haj Amin el Husseini, former 
Mufti of Jerusalem, reveals a consistent pattern. 
Repeated are the dual motifs of crime and flight; asy- 
lum and plot; defeat and resurgence. His most recent 
mysterious escape from French “custody” and _ his 
asylum in Egypt are in line with his past history. And 
if the pattern continues to unfold as it has in the past, 
his asylum in Egypt will be used by him in a new bid 
for power, this time as the leader of a semi-fascist 
Moslem Middle East. 

Not the least of his fascist characteristics is his em- 
ployment of the language and concepts of the demo- 
cratic world in his war against democracy and its as- 
pirations. Let no one forget that the totalitarian chief- 
tains of Europe have always boasted that theirs is the 
true democracy. They have always used the institu- 
tions of democracy, whether it be parliament, elec- 
tions, or international law to subvert these very 
instruments and the spirit in which they were de- 
veloped. 

That the Mufti has claimed the right to political 
asylum to afford him a base of operations against the 
Jews, and against the international obligation to the 
Jew with respect to Palestine, is consistent with his 
character and past. Yet, the only reason why the Mufti 
is not now on trial as a war criminal or was not long 
ago made to pay for his other crimes lies in the fact 
that the democracies, being in their foreign relations 
amoral power aggregates rather than moral political 
entities, have misused their own institutions almost 
as much as has the Mufti. 


INTERNATIONAL law does not recognize the exist- 
ence of an individual’s right to political asylum. What 
it deals with is the right of a state to grant asylum to 
subjects of another state under certain conditions. 
And treaties of extradition, which provide for the 
surrender by the country of asylum of fugitives from 
the justice of another country, merely carry out the 
general principles of international law on this subject. 

The limitations on the right of a sovereign state 
to grant refuge to fugitives from justice are bound 
up with the general conceptions of national and in- 
ternational morality of the day. Ordinary criminals 
should not receive asylum, and extradition treaties 
uniformly provide that ordinary criminals will be 
surrendered to the land which seeks to try them for 
their crimes. The state’s right of asylum should not 
be used by it to make its territory a haven for crimi- 
nals. The “so-called right of asylum,” says John Bas- 
sett Moore in his great work on International Law, 
“is simply the right of the government either to grant 
or to withhold the privilege of residence within its 
territories. But this right is to be exercised by the 


government in the light of its own interests, and of 
its obligations as a representative of social order. The 
right, therefore, is coupled with the duty, amply ac- 
knowledged by the multiplication of extradition 
treaties, to abstain from asserting the sovereign power 
for the purpose of shielding individuals charged with 
crime from trial by the competent judicial authorities.” 

The political significance of the fact that Egypt, for 
want of an extradition treaty with England, can as- 
sert its “sovereign power for the purpose of shielding 
individuals charged with crime from trial” is quite 
obvious. Similar were the motives which led to the 
fact that in four prior instances the Mufti found asy- 
lum when shelter should have been denied. 

In all the instances, the states which have given 
the Mufti asylum have sought justification in the fact 
that the Mufti was supposedly a political offender 
rather than an ordinary criminal. But examination of 
international law on the subject should once for all 
clear all political offenders from the stigma of having 
the Mufti in their ranks. 

The authorities agree that a political offender 
should not be subjected to extradition; the various 
extradition treaties conform to this view. But what is 
a political offender? Is a gunman who hires himself 
out to a political party for the purpose of assassinating 
its rivals a political offender such as were Carl Schurz, 
Louis Kossuth, Kosciusko, and Garibaldi? The Insti- 
tute of International Law in its Geneva Session of 
1892 held that extradition should be granted in the 
case of so-called political offenders when their offenses 
involved “crimes of the highest class, under the 
point of view of morals and common law, such as 
murder, poisoning, maiming, and severe wounds, wil- 
fully and intentionally committed, the attempts to 
commit such crimes and attempts against property, 
through arson, explosion, or flooding, as well as high 
class robbery, notably those which are committed by 
the aid of weapons and violence.” 


THOUGH he call himself a political leader the Mufti 
is quite obviously a common criminal as well. Con- 
sider the Mufti’s first appearance on the historical 
scene. An obscure ex-officer of the Turkish Army be- 
comes involved in the Palestine riots of 1920. Fearful 
of paying the legal penalty, he runs off to Syria. There, 
the French, at odds with their recent British ally over 
their relative positions in the Middle East, tender him 
their hospitality, thereby blazing the path for subse- 
quent disregard for international law and common 
morality with respect to this man. Later, there is a 
general political amnesty by the Palestine Govern- 
ment and Husseini returns to Palestine. 

Between 1920 and his next open brush with the 
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law, Husseini had risen in the world. The British Ad- 
ministration in Palestine, sensing his talents for in- 
trigue and trouble-making paved the way for him to 
become Mufti of Jerusalem and head of the Supreme 
Moslem Council. He became the leader in the Pales- 
tine riots of 1929 and 1936-1939 carrying on a two 
front war against the Jews and his Arab political ri- 
vals. He was responsible for the murder of more than 
twenty of these. Indeed, so dangerous did his success 
against his Arab political opponents become that the 
British finally took cognizance of his role in the dis- 
turbances. An order for his arrest was issued; the Mufti 
received timely warning and took refuge on the 
grounds of the Mosque of Omar which the British de- 
cided to rule out of their jurisdiction. He was osten- 
sibly under guard subject to arrest the minute he put 
his feet on unsanctified ground. Yet, he “miraculously” 
escaped and again made his way into Syria where the 
French gave him asylum for the same reasons they 
had done some nineteen years before. Again power 
politics clothed itself in the sanctities of international 
law. 

With the outbreak of. the War he made his way to 
Iraq. Here asylum was extended to him on the same 
terms as Egypt has lately granted, that he refrain 
from political activities. Yet within less than two 
years he was the leading political figure in the coun- 
try, drawing large sums from the treasury for political 
work, in addition to funds received from the Axis. 
In 1941 one of his local followers Rashid el Gailani, 
now enjoying asylum in Saudi Arabia, led a pro-Axis 
coup which captured the government of Iraq. But 
Arab fascism was then—and may still be—militarily 
impotent. Some 700 Britishers put down the revolt 
and prevented the Nazis from seizing a base in the 
Middle East from which they could threaten both 
Russia and Britain. The Mufti, however, “escaped.” 

It may be, as some have claimed, that he was a lead- 
ing light in the attempted pro-Axis coup in Iran 
where he is supposed to have found asylum. But it is 
definitely known that he was in Germany by Decem- 
ber 1942 and his known activities in Germany coin- 
cide with the beginning of the German plan for the 
extermination of the Jews. Documentary evidence 
from a number of sources prove that his was a leading 
role in the formulation and execution of policies 
which took their toll in millions of Jewish lives. In- 
deed, the speech of mankind had no word until then 
for the crime which he helped to initiate: genocide 
or the murder of a people. In addition he was the 
chief Axis radio propagandist to the Moslem world 
and the organizer of a Moslem S.S. division which 
played a murderous role in Yugoslavia. 


THAT he is now safe in Egypt and about to begin a 
new career of fascist crime is more than a threat to 
Jewish hopes and lives. For the means whereby he 
has escaped paying the penalty for his crimes can tell 
us more of the dark future that the world—and par- 
ticularly the Jews of the world—face than any quar- 
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rels between the great powers. For punishment of 
lawlessness and immorality in the strong involves 
great risks but its punishment in lesser powers'only 
requires a respect for the principles of law. 

After the collapse of Germany the Mufti unsuc- 
cessfully sought asylum in Switzerland. He did find 
it, however, in France. It was assumed at first that he 
would be subjected to the same fate as his fellow war 
criminals now on trial in Germany. But they who 
thought so were reckoning on a new era in interna- 
tional relations, The French were smarting over the 
way the British ditched them in Syria and Lebanon. 
Apparently, the Mufti was to be used in some scheme 
of revenge. And while at the start of the Mufti’s stay 
it was said he was under arrest, spokesmen for the 
French Government successively said he was “de- 
tained”; that he was being “treated with every con- 
sideration due an outstanding personality of the Is- 
lamic world” and, finally, that he was “free” —in the 
meantime giving private assurances to various Jewish 
bodies that the Mufti would not leave France. 

As far back as December 1943 Oliver Stanley, Co- 
lonial Secretary in the Churchill Government, de- 
clared that Amin el Husseini was “technically still 
the Mufti of Jerusalem.” Those familiar with the cir- 
cumspection of the Colonial Office—since the Sepoy 
rebellion—with respect to the religious sensibility of 
their imperial subjects and satellites knew then that 
the British would do their utmost not to be involved 
in bringing the Mufti to justice. The Yugoslav repre- 
sentative on the Allied War Crimes Commission did 
list the Mufti as a war criminal by reason of his activ- 
ities among that country’s Moslems. But the Austral- 
ian Government well put the case by declaring, 
in an official communique, that “no further ac- 
tion (than the Yugoslavian) is contemplated until the 
outcome of the current inter-Governmental commu- 
nications, regarding the possible political implications 
of the ex-Grand Mufti’s arrest is known.” The politi- 
cal implications were soon made clear by the course 
of events. The British never officially asked for the 
surrender of the Mufti from the French. Moslem fas- 
cists apparently had an important place in the British 
post-war scheme in the Middle East. And Yugoslavia, 
probably on a hint from Moscow, conveniently forgot 
its action and made no demand for the surrender of 
the Mufti. Clearly the Russians were not ready to 
commit themselves on the Palestine and Middle East 
political situation until Britain had fully committed 
herself one way or another. Positively or negatively 
Russia too might have some use for this fascist crim- 
inal, 

In the past the Mufti, although unsuccessful in car- 
rying out to completion any of his plans, has never- 
theless risen to greater heights of infamy after each 
failure. That powers like France and Britain have 
displayed such solicitude to keep him active on the 
international scene augurs ill for the future of the 
weak in our world. 
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Christian Lebanon and Jewish Palestine 


by Isaac ben Tzvi 


| 8 eta THE STAY of the Anglo-American 
Committee in Palestine the Maronite Arch- 
bishop of Lebanon appeared in person before the 
Committee to express the sympathy of his church 
with Jewish strivings and accomplishments. His 
statement came as a surprise to many. Jewish oppo- 
nents were taken aback; we ourselves had not ex- 
pected so favorable a statement, albeit we have never 
doubted the existence of friendly forces in the Arab 
world. But very few of our Arab friends have the 
courage openly to express their sentiments, and the 
statement of the Maronite Archbishop would seem 
to deserve special consideration. 


WHAT are the facts about Lebanon? Who are the 
Maronites? 

Lebanon is the mountainous country which bounds 
Palestine on the north, and is closely related to it in 
respect to natural characteristics and historic destiny. 
Moses asked God to show him “the goodly moun- 
tains of Lebanon” (Deut., 3:25). Hiram, king of 
Tyre, ordered lumber from the cedars of Lebanon 
for the construction of the Temple. The kings of 
Tyre and Sidon (now Saida) who reigned over 
Lebanon were the partners of the kings of Judah and 
Israel in foreign commerce, and at one time their 
wartime allies as well. Though the Phoenicians and 
Canaanites (the old inhabitants of Lebanon) dif- 
fered from the Jews in religion, there was a close 
linguistic tie. 

After the Arab conquests the inhabitants of Leba- 
non lost their Hebraic-Phoenician language and 
script; but they preserved intact an independent 
feudal social order. The majority of the Lebanese 
remained faithful to their religion, the national 
Christian Maronite Church. The Maronites refused 
to surrender their independence to the conquering 
Christian Crusaders, and after the Crusaders were 
driven from the Orient and Lebanon came under 
Moslem dominance they continued to persist in their 
own ways. They led a separate national existence 
under the yoke of the Turks and fought on for their 
freedom until the Turks were driven from the Middle 
East by the British and French armies during the First 
World War. 

Lebanon finally achieved independence under a 
French mandate. It became a republic with a distinct 
Christian character. It had a Christian president, and 
Christian majorities in Parliament and among the 
ministerial cabinet. 

Lebanon has been significantly expanded since 
World War I. The 5,700 square kilometres which 
the Lebanese “Sanjak” (administrative province) 
comprised under the Turks overflowed to the north, 


south, and west until Lebanon spread over 10,000 
square kilometres. The population rose from 400,000 
to 1,084,000. 

But Lebanon’s successful expansion is also the 
source of her fatal weakness. Lebanon’s homogeneous 
character as a Christian center has been seriously 
diluted during the past few years. The Christians 
were a solid majority of 80 percent (320,000 of 
400,000) in tiny Turkish Lebanon; in independent 
Greater Lebanon, the ratio has fallen to 54.1 percent. 


MODERN Lebanon has two characteristics which are 
particularly important to Palestine. First, Lebanon is 
nearest to Palestine in the geographic sense; in geo- 
physical structure Lebanon is a continuation of Pales- 
tine. Economically Lebanon and Palestine go to- 
gether. As an agricultural hinterland it complements 
the urban-industrial character of Palestine under 
Jewish settlement. There is demand in the Yishuv 
for the agricultural products of Lebanon, and a de- 
mand in Lebanon for our industrial products. 

The second characteristic which brings us together 
is the special nature of Lebanese group alignments. 
The majority of the Lebanese population is not Mos- 
lem. They are descendants of the ancient Phoenicians. 
A few years ago, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, a new movement arose in Lebanon which 
preached the concept of Phoenician descent. This 
gospel gained many adherents among the Maronites, 
who, concentrated in North Lebanon, constitute an 
overwhelming majority of the Lebanese Christians— 
58 percent or 318,000 of 544,000. 

Then there are the Druses, who consider them- 
selves not merely a separate religion, outside the 
camp of Islam, but a separate people and race as well. 
The Lebanese Druses number more than 71,000, and 
are concentrated in the southwest. P. K. Hitti, the 
Pan-Arab historian who lives in the United States, 
is a Druse, and admits that the Druses are not a part 
of the Arab strain. They originated in the Shatt-el- 
Arab and they appear to be an Arab-Persian-Syrian 
mixture. They now number around 150,000, all told, 
including those outside Lebanon; in independent 
Lebanon they are much more important than they 
could be in a Greater Syria. 

Besides Christians and Druses, there reside in 
Lebanon two Moslem sects: the Sunnites (223,594 
pop.) and the Shiites or Metualites (200,698 pop.) 
—comprising a total of 426,292, ie., 40 percent of 
all the inhabitants of Lebanon. These two Moslem 
sects differ not only in religious matters, but in theit 
entire social life as well. They do not mingle with 
one another. The Shiites are a minority in the Mos- 
lem world, and the Lebanese Shiites, or Metualites 
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are a small Syrian minority, concentrated in south- 
east Lebanon, in Jebel-Amal and the cities. They are 
a solitary people, who live off by themselves, and 
have almost no connection with the Syrian Moslems. 
Their center is Persia, where they have their brethren. 
But Persia is a long way from Syria. There is reason 
to believe that the Lebanese Moslems are descended 
from the local inhabitants, the Syrian-Arameans, of 
pre-Islamic days. 

A breakdown of the total Christian population 
reveals an overwhelming Maronite majority (318,- 
201). Second in numbers come the Greek Catholics, 
also native (161,956) and the “Malikites” or Greek 
Orthodox Christians, whose church appeared at a 
different period. Mention must be made of the Arme- 
nians, who immigrated into Lebanon relatively re- 
cently, after the Turkish massacres in the First World 
War. They have a population of 71,711. In all, the 
Christians number, as we have mentioned, 544,822. 


THOUGH divided into sects internally, to the outside 
Moslem world the Christian Lebanese present a 
united front. They represent a Christian island in the 
Moslem sea. The Turkish government recognized the 
Christian character of Lebanon immediately after the 
great massacre which the Druses staged against all 
Christians in 1860. Ever afterwards Turkey recog- 
nized the right of Lebanon to a Christian governor, 
and to a predominantly Christian parliament. Though 
a majority at home, the Christians are isolated in re- 
lation to the neighboring lands of Syria, Iraq, and 
Turkey. That is why the Jews in Palestine and the 
Christians in Lebanon are destined by history to be 
partners. Both are minorities in the Moslem world; 
both are constantly threatened by the danger of being 
submerged by the surrounding Moslem majority. 
This external danger is increased by an internal peril: 
the high rate of natural increase which is character- 
istic of the Moslem population of Lebanon, far ex- 
ceeding that of the Christians. It is the same situation 
which faces the Jews in Palestine, whose natural 
increase cannot compete with that of the Arabs. 
Hence the misgivings that the Lebanese Christians 
feel about the future of the Christian settlement and 
the continuation of the Christian majority in Leba- 
non. Lebanon comprises a small area—no more than 
40 percent of the territory northeast of Palestine—and 
its population is no more than 1,080,000, but from 
the standpoint of the Christian nationalist move- 
ment, even the 10,000 square kilometres are too 
much. The Christians would have preferred a 
smaller Lebanon. For the provinces which were 
added to the Turkish “Sanjak” have large Moslem 
majorities — Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli-in-Syria. Lebanon 
expanded at the expense of the position of its Chris- 
tian majority, which fell from 80 percent to 51 per- 
cent of the total population, in 1932. In 1942 it had 
risen again to 54.1 percent. This was not due to 
natural increase, but to the 60,000 Armenians who 
immigrated into Lebanon from Anatolia and Syria. 
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THE Lebanese Christians do not conceal their anxiety 
about the future. They have managed to guard their 
hegemony for some time, but their future is dubious. 
They look across the sea to relatives who migrated 
to the far west, mainly to North and South America. 
The emigrants were mostly Christian Maronites. 
They number about a quarter of a million, and have 
sentimental attachments to their birthplace, but no 
one expects them to return to their old homes. 

The Lebanese Christians are attempting to encour- 
age the immigration of Christians from Syria into 
Lebanon. Thousands of Syrian Christians have actu- 
ally migrated; some even built homes and settled 
down; but most of the immigrants found no means 
of livelihood and returned to Syria. 

It is the Moslem leaders in Lebanon who are most 
anxious for a further expansion of the country. They 
envision an increase in the Moslem population to the 
point where it becomes a majority, and Lebanon is 
engulfed in a Greater Syria. There is an opposing 
tendency among Lebanese Christians to insure the 
Christian character of Lebanon through contracting 
its area. Under these conditions the viewpoint that 
sees Lebanon as a national home for the Christians 
of the Arab area, stresses a role for Lebanon very 
much similar to that which Palestine plays for Jews. 

Of course this is not the only trend among the 
Christian Arabs. Pan-Arabism is now the dominant 
trend. But the idea of a Christian Lebanon is not 
altogether novel. In March, 1937, Archbishop Ab- 
dulla Khoury wrote to the French government: 

“Lebanon was constituted within its present 
boundaries with the French agreement that it 
was to serve as a home for resident Christians 
and as a refuge for those Christians of neighbor- 
ing countries who might be forced to fly from 
the persecutions of their neighbors . . . It must 
be regretted that latter events and the attempts 
to undermine the unity of the Lebanese Repub- 
lic should reveal a tendency which is bound to 
endanger the position of Lebanon as the last 
stronghold of Christianity in the East, and to 
subject it to the yoke of Islam.” 


ONE MUST not of course expect that as a result of 
the recent statement of the Lebanese Archbishop the 
situation will radically change. The present Lebanese 
government and Parliament will not alter their ex- 
treme anti-Jewish position in regards to the Yishuv. 
But the Maronite Archbishop’s latest step is sig- 
nificant in that it reveals the presence of other forces 
in the Near East, that hold that the interests of Leba- 
non do no conflict, but are in harmony with the 
interests of the Jewish Yishuv, and regard the growth 
of the Jewish homeland not as a danger, but as a 
distinct advantage for Christian Lebanon. They affirm 
that Lebanon is far from interested in a crusade 
against Zionism. Quite the opposite: they desire co- 
operation and moral and political aid for the Jews, 
who can serve as a prop for them in time of need. 
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British Opinion on Palestine 


by Herbert Howarth 


London—June 17. 


yea REFUGEES are still where they were when 
the Anglo-American Committee presented its Re- 
port on May 1. The only piece moved on the political 
chessboard since that date is the Mufti of Jerusalem. 
Whatever change would be for the good is neglected 
by a wilful policy of procrastination. The only action 
has been a contribution towards trouble. 

But in a sphere not altogether within government 
control there has been a modification — slight but 
tinged with hope — of the conditions affecting the 
issue. It is the sphere of public interest. For a long 
period the British public at home has been not merely 
ignorant of the facts of the Palestine problem but 
even allergic to them. At this moment there is a 
stirring of attention. Some people are once again pre- 
pared to hear the fundamental arguments repeated, 
they are at least aware of their own ignorance and 
anxious to remedy it. One proof of this is the activity 
in the correspondence columns of regional papers, in 
which throughout the last weeks the Palestinian fu- 
ture has been recanvased with an unusual sponta- 
neous eagerness. 

The friends of Zionism ask for nothing better 
than public interest as the pre-condition of their work 
here. Asong as the British people will listen to us, 
we are glad, believing that there is so much justice 
in our cause that it must convince. Nevertheless, we 
have disadvantages to contend with in the present 
campaign, and have had to take some hard knocks in 
the initial stages. One of the principal propaganda 
weapons used by the enemies of Zionism is the fable 
of the great Zionist propaganda machine. The truth 
is the contrary, that it is they who have the machine, 
and at this critical period they are turning out mate- 
rial with high industrial efficiency. People who have 
seen Palestine for themselves, like the servicemen, 
are protected against misrepresentations. But the ser- 
vicemen are gradually being assimilated by the de- 
mobilization-process into the anonymous public, and 
their voices are lost in the hubbub. Two strikingly 
contrasting instances may be mentioned to illustrate 
the liability of the average Englishman to error. A 
reader of the weekly News Review writes to the edi- 
tor, tells him that he is a headline fan who has no 
time to follow the detailed stories in the press, ex- 
presses his bewilderment to learn from recent Pales- 
tine debates that the Jews in Palestine wish to keep 
out 100,000 Jewish immigrants! At the other ex- 
treme Mr. Bevin, Foreign Secretary, gets up at the 
Annual Labour Party Conference and tells delegates 
that the admission of the 100,000 will cost another 
British division, in defiance of military arithmetic. 


REARED as the politician of the crowds and practiced 
in crowd ways more than any other present Minister, 
Mr. Bevin has a sure instinct for the argument which 
will win sympathy, irrespective of its validity. He 
deliberately played on the demobilization temper of 
the hour, engulfing the loss of six million men, 
women, and children in the fate of the “innocent 
Tommy” and the mythical extra division which he 
had been advised would be required to hold down 
the new immigrants—shadows of men. 

On very varied levels this same argument is ban- 
died about more than any other in the current de- 
bates on Palestine. The Daily Telegraph which, to- 
gether with the weekly Spectator, is still the most 
implacable critic of even minimal immigration, 
printed an extensive article by General Spears, in 
which he maintained that peace, the sine qua non 
of Palestine’s absorptive capacity, “will depend on 
the size of the Army we maintain permanently in 
Palestine. It will certainly have to be larger than at 
present. .. .” Nothing is better calculated to frighten 
the British public off action in Palestine than the 
idea that it would mean posting troops abroad. 

Yet, in the very days in which the Arab backers 
were employing this thesis, the press was full of re- 
ports implying Britain’s intention—no matter what 
the evolution of Palestine—to move not one division 
but all her Middle East forces to the country. Both 
the Conservatives who were dismayed by the offer 
of the evacuation of Egypt, and the Socialists who 
were satisfied with it, were at one in thinking that a 
new Middle East Headquarters had best be sought 
in Palestine. 

The more thoughtful observers began to weigh up 
the pros and cons of conflict with the Yishuv in the 
light of the strategic situation. For example, the alter- 
natives which suggested themselves to a special cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian were these. 
Either an “armed truce” with the Yishuv, which 
would ensure the latter’s trust in Britain even though 
it would embitter the Arabs. Or a decision against 
the Yishuv with “a drastic uprooting of illegal 
armies’’: 

“This would involve a military campaign 
whose nature is already suggested by the British 
choice of airborne troops trained in house-to- 
house fighting to garrison Palestine. Such a cam- 
paign would create at least as much bitterness 
amongst the Jews as were the British Govern- 
ment to wind up Palestine on the lines of the 
White Paper.” 

The most dramatic statement of this second alterna- 
tive has been Mr. Crossman’s in the article with 
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which he opened his Palestine revelations in the New 
Statesman, warning how costly and tragic an Anglo- 
Jewish war would be. In a letter to the Times on 
May 28, he first pleaded (in echoing Dr. Weizmann’s 
felicitous phrase “the line of least injustice”) for help 
to the Jews as priority over help to the Arabs, then 
went on 

“Whichever way we decide, force will be 
necessary to implement our policy. The pro- 
Arab policy, for instance, advocated by your cor- 
respondent would give rise to a long drawn-out 
and bloody war against the Jews.” 

It has, of course, been open to the pro-Arabs to 
reply with the theme they worked so strongly last 
month, the illusory Anglo-Arab war. They pressed it 
little in the elite papers, but to some extent in the 
popular dailies. In a prominent feature the Mail 
quoted Brigadier Glubb Pasha from Amman: 

“I doubt whether the British forces available 
are adequate to enforce the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. The Arabs are some of the world’s 
best guerrillas.” 

Richard Wyndham continued to cable the News of 
the W orld in a similar vein. But in influential circles 
the more realistic appreciation was heard. No one 
would be more.surprised than the Arabs if their 
threats were taken seriously, it was understood. 


IN FACT there are some signs that simultaneously 
with the awakening of public interest, informed 
circles too are revaluating the Palestine crisis. Pre- 
senting a comparative analysis of the Peel and Anglo- 
American Reports a commentator in the Socialist 
weekly Tribune wrote: 

“Both said, in distinction to the Cairo school 
of British Imperialism, that the Jewish National 
Home and Jewish immigration must continue.” 

Two features here are vital: the recognition of the 
tradition of the reconstruction of Jewry in Palestine 
as an obligation (reality as opposed to Richard 
Wyndham’s romantic figment, a tradition of British- 
Moslem co-operation stretching back to Elizabeth’s 
days); and the identification of the “Cairo school.” 
The isolation of this group of diplomats and Anglo- 
Arabs who have excessively influenced the Foreign 
Office in the last decade is the essential preliminary 
to its undoing. 

But the Cairo school has still a lot of energy to 
spare. One of its young Arab spearheads, Albert 
Hourani, has just arrived in England to reinforce the 
work of the Arab Office in Westminster. Press notices 
in plenty, and some of them glamorous, have wel- 
comed him, and he has found the best publicity 
media open to his enterprise. He has addressed cor- 
respondence to the Times, has answered Mr. Cross- 
man in a rather pedantic letter to the New Statesman, 
and has spoken to schools in the B.B.C. services. 
Observers with an interest in Arab sociology are 
marking keenly the evolution of the brilliant young 
Christian Arabs conducting the work of the predomi- 
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nantly Moslem Arab League. In a discussion of the 
autobiography of Mr. Hourani’s London colleague, 
Mr. Attiya, Mrs. Edgar Dugdale in the Zionist Review 
points out the gap between Moslem and Christian 
thought and its political implications, and warns the 
Englishman unacquainted with Arabistan from being 
“misled into supposing that such young men .. . are 
typical of the Arabs.” 

The Mufti, so much a stimulant to Arab aggres- 
siveness in the East, is an embarrassment to the Arab 
exponents here. An elaborate defense of the Mufti’s 
fascist record, communicated to the Manchester 
Guardian recently by Mr. Attiya, has not succeeded 
in changing the general British conception of him. 
Papers so far apart ideologically as the Daily Tele- 
graph and the Manchester Guardian both comment 
sharply. The Telegraph editorializes 

“There was already potential trouble enough 
in Palestine without the arrival of this harbinger 
of special mischief, but it must be said that the 
intrusion of so consistent and virulent an enemy 
of Great Britain and so unfeigned a friend of 
the enemy during the war will do the Arab case 
no good” 

The Telegraph, however, denies British or French 
complicity in the escape, whereas other papers show 
some disquiet over the charge. 


THE PATTERN which prevails in the material so far 
quoted shows a contrast between reality and romance; 
and this prevails too in some of the current exposi- 
tions of the place of broader foreign relations in the 
Palestine issue. There is a basically romantic image 
of the Russian tentacle active in the minds of many 
western newspaper readers today. The Arabs have an 
instinct for these things—it is one of the products 
of their skeptical view of human nature. Acting on 
it rather precipitately some Arab leaders tried to 
scare the west by threatening to obtain the champion- 
ship of Russia. As they anticipated, the threat was 
made known to the British public, which was duly 
impressed, though not necessarily made more sympa- 
thetic to the Arabs in consequence of it. Little was 
said editorially on the subject, but some special cor- 
respondents incorporated into their dispatches the 
contra-indications: —the Arab landlord fear of 
Russia, the Arab record for oppression of embryo 
working-class movements. There remained, however, 
a residue of fear that even contrary to Arab wishes 
the Russians might find it convenient to espouse 
their cause and infiltrate into the Levant. As the 
climax of his Telegraph article General Spears ex- 
ploited the collective phobia, forecasting a state of 
affairs in which 
“it is obvious that only one country ‘would bene- 
fit— Russia. Her policy today is such that it 
would be foolish to expect her to resist taking 
advantage of the inevitable difficulties with the 
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Arabs that will be created if we accept the com- 
mittee’s recommendations” 
But the whole thesis is riddled with the fallacy that 
Russian intervention is dependent solely on the pres- 
ent circumstances. Obviously if Russia wants to in- 
tervene in the Levant she will at all times be able to 
concoct a pretext. 


CERTAIN anti-Zionist polemicists recognize that the 
situation of the refugees is bound to stir a section of 
the British public to action. They see that they can 
fend off immigration into Palestine only by putting 
forward alternative solutions for the refugees. In 
reply to a letter to the Times stressing the urgency 
of the award of the certificates, eight public men 
(including Sir Ronald Storrs) replied with a counter- 
proposal for a new Dispersal of the Jews: 

“We believe that there is only one solution to 
the problem of resettling the remnants of Euro- 
pean Jewry, and that is that the nations of the 
world should make room for them, each accord- 
ing to its territories and resources.” 

Brigadier Glubb Pasha in his Daily Mail interview 
divided up the 100,000 immigrants so that 24,000 
should be forwarded to Palestine and the rest divided 
among other reception areas. This mock solution of 
the problem has suggested a new appeal to America. 
At first Britain asked America for practical assistance 
in Palestine. Perhaps, as all hope, there is a prospect 
of this being forthcoming. So in great consternation 
the Arabists have found another cry, a demand that 
America should admit the refugees. No doubt she 
and other lands should admit those who want to be 
admitted. But it would be a hindering helper who 
drew elsewhere the refugees who openly elect to go 
to Palestine. 

The Spectator defines this ironic counter-proposal 
in significant terms. It considers that the rehabilita- 
tion of the refugees in different lands “would satisfy 
the Jews, so far as their solicitude for the unhappy 
victims is humanitarian and not ultimately political.” 
This attempt to differentiate two approaches to Pales- 
tine obscures the essence of Zionism. If instead of 
accepting the Colonial Office thesis of Zionism as an 
insidious movement on the lines of the Elders of Zion 
protocol, the writer had investigated its literature, he 
would have understood that Zionism has a political 
character because, in this cutthroat world which is 
always seeking a vulnerable target for its irritations, 
a political shelter, in the conventional form of a state, 
is the only way of a successful humanitarian en- 
deavor. 

Even Mr. Crossman, whose grand productive in- 
tellect has done much to disclose to Britain the real 
lay-out of the Palestinian question, has not fully 
grasped the logic of Zionism. When Socialists first 
go to Palestine they automatically begin by feeling 
that a binational solution ought to be possible. Only 
a period of residence in the country, longer than Mr. 
Crossman has yet been able to pass, gradually re- 
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veals the fallacy in this genuine hope, and teaches 
that despite all, the regular evolution through the 
framework of a state is the way onward for Jews as 
for other peoples. Mr. Crossman, still in the bi- 
national position, challenged the Jewish State resolu- 
tion at the Bournemouth Conference, thus giving 
temporary joy to the Philistines. But if, through the 
month surveyed, we look at the mass of Mr. Cross- 
man’s writing — which extends to such powerful 
popular illustrateds as Pictwre Post—we are amazed 
at the strength of his vision. In a miraculously rapid 
time he has grasped, if not the logic, at least the re- 
ality and force of Zionist sentiment, and has seen 
how it remains the one valid concept to refugees 
whose world has been laid in ruins. His passionate 
plea for the urgent gift of Palestine to these has had 
influence the length and breadth of the British Isles. 

It may be asked why his writings, and the less con- 
spicuous but continuous efforts of others like him, 
have not realized results in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party of which he is a member. Certainly there is no 
lack of sound fighting feeling for the justice of the 
Jewish case among many of his fellows. The Liver- 
pool Post of May 27, for instance, reports a meeting 
at which Mrs. Braddock, the fine outspoken woman 
M._P., criticized the Government with particular ref- 
erence to Palestine, and said: 

“Some of us feel that our policy is not being 
put into operation because it is being sabotaged 
by some of the higher officials of the Civil Serv- 
ice... . We want to keep the Government in 
line with Socialist policy.” 

At tke Bournemouth Conference a real lead for 
repair of the Minister’s Palestine policy was given by 
the Chairman, Professor Harold Laski in his intro- 
ductory review of the Party’s work:— 

“Neither Arab blackmail nor the strategy on 
which our Middle East policy is based should 
make the homeless wanderers the victims of hes- 
itation or timidity in Downing Street.” 

In the face of inner party criticism like this, Mr. 
Bevin was still able to wipe out hope for the 100,000 
and still carry the votes. He did it partly by dem- 
agogy, partly by inextricably latticing these immedi- 
ate issues with his total foreign policy working out 
over a five year period. Some of his backbenchers 
have tried to isolate the burning issues from the rest, 
but have failed. Only one person can produce an 
early change in this position. That is Mr. Bevin him- 
self. 

If only Mr. Bevin would do what Mr. Crossman 
has been able to do, visit Palestine, look at the 
Yuhuv’s day-to-day work and sense its courage for 
himself, he would see at once how badly he has been 
advised; and then the grit and force which he un- 
doubtedly possesses would suddenly be converted to 
the use of the good. He would no longer perpetuate 
the European tragedy as he is doing at present. He 
would make it his glory to help in building a Jewish 
nation where it has always reposed in spirit. 
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URATLSNSUALA2U0MN SNES ONN ON 





To THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
HANNAH SZENES 


The wind lashed the sea, and the sea lashed the ship; 
You steered through the tempest’s commotion. 
We drink to you, Captain, and lift the glass high; 
We'll meet again on this ocean. 

Il. 
No Lloyds would insure your small, secret craft, 
Nor the perilous course that it wages; 
But though in the Atlas no record be kept, 
We'll chart it in history's pages. 

III. 
This frail, hidden fleet, grey and silent, will be 
The subject of song and of story; 
And many a captain who hears of the tale 
Will envy you, Captain, your glory. 

IV. 


The night hid the battle with wave and with tide, 
But our lads than the storm-wind were stronger; 
Oh, Captain, you saw how from ship to the shore 
Each swam with a man on his shoulder. 

ra 
A toast to the darkness that swooped on the ship, 
And crouched on the long lights that sought her; 
Oh, Captain, Godspeed to the small wooden boats, 
Godspeed to these ships on the water! 


NATHAN ALTERMAN /5 one of the most popular poets in 
Palestine. He writes a weekly verse column in Davart, 
generally on a current issue. His verse is sharp, deft and 
brilliant. He has been called the most eloquent political 
commentator in Palestine. "To the Captain of the 
‘Hannah Szenes’”’ was written in response to an incident 
that deeply affected the Yishuv. The Italian captain and 
crew of the “illegal” boat named after the young para- 
chutist were given a secret reception after the “illegals” 
were safely scattered in the settlements. At this recep- 
tion the captain made a speech in which he said: 

“We thank you for your invitation. Take our dless- 
ing, a brotherly blessing in the name of the new Italy, 
though even in the old there was little anti-Semitism. 
True, we did our job for money, but such work can- 
not be done for money alone. It needs conviction. Our 
conviction grew stronger when we saw the refugees we 
carried, literally saved from death. ... You too have 
the right to be a small independent people in the large 
Mediterranean, which should be the quiet sea. I hope I 
shall return to you many times, and not in small broken 
boats, but in great ships full of maapilim.” 

The British censor refused to permit the printing of 
Alterman’s poem. As a result it acquired an immediate 
sub rosa fame and was widely circulated from hand to 
hand. The ban on the poem was then lifted. M.S. 
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The Haganah: Citizen Resisters 
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Vi. 
A toast to the lads that took up the fight 
And made it their people's Trafalgar; 
They turn each frail ship to a mailed man-of-war; 
The ship is of steel—it will conquer! 
Vi. 
Years to come—you'll be sipping a glass of mulled wine, | 
Or quaffing a draught that is stronger; 
Then you'll smile, draw your pipe, and shake your grey ) 
head, 
And think of the days you were younger. 
VII. 
You'll remember past deeds, and say to your friends: 
“T’ve seen much, but by Santa Maria, 
I'll never forget the night of the chase 
When we sped on towards Naharia.” 
IX. 
Then you'll hear an answering message from us: 
“The gates of the land are flung wide; 
This was done by the lads who clambered aboard 
In that storm, that terror, that tide.” 
X. 
Then you'll chuckle and whisper: “So nothing availed; 
Nor radar, nor giant lights beaming; 
Not even the cruisers . . .” You'll finish your glass 
And fall again to your dreaming. 
XI. 
That’s how it will be; so, comrades plunge bold 
To the heart of the tempest’s commotion; 
Oh, Captain, Godspeed to the small wooden boats, 
Godspeed to these ships on the ocean. 
by NATHAN ALTERMAN 


* * ® 


HAGANAH SONG l 


A 

We do not ask you whence you came or wherefore, 
You step aboard the ship on which we sail; 
If firm your heart about the way we're heading 
Then, comrade, mount the deck; we bid you hail! 

II. 
From deepest hold up to the highest smoke-stack 
She bears no cannon nor machine-guns now; 
But though her cargo holds no bomb nor armor 
This boat’s a battle-ship from stern to prow. 

III. 
She carries stalwart, resolute battalions 
An army with no weapons in its hand 
But with the will to build and firmly fashion 
A future for our people and its land! 


The above ballad by Alterman and the song of the 
Haganah blockade runners were translated from the 
Hebrew by MARIE SYRKIN. 
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ADVICE ON PUBLIC SECURITY 


EsHNAV (May 20, 1946) carries the following item, 
by a “special correspondent,” on “Changes of Per- 
sonnel in the Command of the Palestine Police.” 
An underground publication of great popularity 
im Palestine, Eshnav voices the opinion of circles 
close to the Haganah leadership. The article re- 
printed herewith illustrates a striking character- 
istic of the Haganah: as a citizen army, they prefer 
to regard the police not as their foes, though they 
clash on the White Paper policy, but as their pub- 
lic servants. 


eye RYMER JONES’ term as Commanding 
Officer of the Palestine Police has come to an 
end. He served in this country only two and a half 
years, but in that period Capt. Rymer Jones brought 
about far-reaching changes in the structure of the 
force he commanded. 

Today, with the departure of Mr. Rymer Jones 
from the country, it is desirable that we sum up for 
ourselves as well as for the sake of the Palestine 
police the results of his activity. His primary purpose 
was to strengthen the British branch of the Palestine 
police in manpower, equipment, and training. This 
program was accepted by the government and an in- 
tensive recruitment campaign began both in England 
itself and among British soldiers. In the regular police 
he increased the number of Britishers to 2,700 and in 
addition he organized the Palestine Mobile Forces 
(PMF), a purely British unit of 1,300 men today. 
Thus there are now about 4,000 Britishers in the 
police force as against about 3,000 Palestinians. I do 
not know whether Capt. Rymer Jones has fully ex- 
plored the purpose and consequences of this un- 
natural inflation of the British branch of the police 
force. 

Public security in this country has not been im- 
proved in the slightest, but has deteriorated from 
month to month. Let us leave out of consideration 
the effect of Zionist armed operations which have 
proved the helplessness of the police, and confine 
ourselves solely to reporting the “normal” insecurity 
prevailing in all parts of the country. It is astonishing 
that an experienced policeman like Rymer Jones so 
completely ignored the universally understood basic 
principle that the effectiveness of a police force de- 
pends upon the extent of its reliance on the popula- 
tion and the attitude of the population to it. These 
two conditions predetermine the success or failure of 
any police force in Palestine or elsewhere. 

The British police is today, more than at any pre- 
vious time, a foreign body in Palestine and the popu- 
lation regards it with justified suspicion. The Pales- 
tine tax-payer has to shoulder a heavy burden for the 
maintenance of this ineffective organization. Every 
policeman in the mobile force costs the Palestine tax- 
payer about $6,000 annually! It is a high enough 
price, especially, when it is expended on an instru- 
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ment which is not devoted to securing the order and 
safety of the population but to carrying out the White 
Paper policy alone. It is worth noting that many of 
the British police themselves are not happy in the 
role allotted to them; in spite of indoctrination and 
inducements offered by the Command, the number 
of resignations is great and for some time back the 
number of enlistments has fallen below them. For 
over a year, as a result, the number of British police- 
men has been decreasing. 


IT Is true, on the other hand, that Capt. Rymer Jones 
has shown greater sympathy and understanding than 
his predecessors for the difficult situation of the Pal- 
estinian in the police force. Nonetheless, improve- 
ments in the condition of service fell short of the 
mark, in the face of the rise in the cost of living in 
recent years. Jewish policemen suffered particularly, 
resulting in a decline in their number at a really ter- 
rific rate. (The enlistment of Arab policemen of late 
is explained by the fact that most of the recruits are 
rural Arabs who can get along on a minimum as long 
as they serve in Arab rural areas. ) 

On balance, Capt: Rymer Jones too ends his term 
of service without success: the inflated growth of the 
British branch proved completely worthless for pub- 
lic security, and the heavy financial burden involved 
not at all justified. The situation of the Palestinian 
policeman remained relatively unchanged. Corrup- 
tion and other derelictions which had occurred in the 
police force, partly as a result of the wretched salary 
scale, have not been done away with. A day before 
the transfer of command, a new case of police tor- 
ture of prisoners (against the Birya prisoners) be- 
came known, in spite of Rymer Jones’ pledge two 
years ago that such practices would no longer be 
tolerated in a force under his command. 

The Jewish community believed in the sincerity 
and good-will of Rymer Jones when he promised to 
introduce reforms in the police force so that it would 
become an instrument capable of serving the popula- 
tion faithfully. Today we are forced to conclude that 
this goal was not achieved; that no significant im- 
provement has been accomplished. The expansion of 
the British branch of the police was without justifica- 
tion and no benefit was achieved by it. On the con- 
trary it only widened the chasm which already 
yawned between the foreign policeman and the Pal- 
estine citizen. 

* * * 
THE APPOINTMENT of Colonel Grey as their new 
Commanding Officer came as a surprise to high 
police officials. The new head of the police is a young 
man of 37 without any previous experience as a 
police officer. Nor is Col. Grey a professional soldier. 
He enlisted at the outbreak of the war and distin- 
guished himself as an able and daring officer. It is 
certainly no matter of chance that the new appointee 
was not connected with the colonial service. May we 
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hope that this is a new attempt to carry out those 
reforms in the police force which are so necessary for 
the benefit of the community? Before we deceive our- 
selves with false hopes, let us wait to learn more 
about the methods of the new Commanding Officer. 
It is an ominous sign that the deputy appointed to 
aid Colonel Grey is none other than Major Giles, the 
head of the notorious CID (Criminal Investigation 
Department). 

Colonel Grey would do well to explain to the pub- 
lic at an early date how he intends to carry out the 
very responsible functions entrusted to him. Let the 
new Commander learn from the errors of his prede- 
cessors, and understand that his success will depend 
above all upon the degree of confidence which he 
will be able to obtain from the public. If he should 
continue to concentrate his efforts and financial re- 
sources upon strengthening the British branch of the 
police, there is little hope of improving the present 
situation, which is universally deplored. 

The British branch of the Palestine police is made 
up largely of men without any understanding of the 
ways of this country. This is in great part the result 
of the well known anti-Zionist “indoctrination,” the 
incitement against Zionist activities which are the 
ration of the British recruit even before he reaches 
the shores of this country. The new Commanding 
Officer would do well to examine immediately the 
methods of training employed in the force which now 
comes under his command. He would soon discover 
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in them one of the underlying causes of the wave of 
resignations among British officers. It is precisely the 
best recruits who leave the police force when they 
become acquainted with the realities of Palestine. 

The key to the adjustment of the Palestine police 
force to its true function in Palestine, is the Pales- 
tinian, not the British part of the force. So long as the 
shameful inadequacy of conditions of work in the 
police force persist, so long as the Palestinian police- 
man, particularly the Jew, is discriminated against in 
training, in prospects of advancement, and even ex- 
cluded from a proper share in conducting the affairs 
of his service station, no qualified recruits may be 
expected for the police force. Employment conditions 
in the police require a speedy and far-reaching re- 
form, and if the new commanding officer devotes his 
attention to this matter, he may open a completely 
new chapter in the history of the Palestine police. 

* * * 

(It was reported last month that all British police- 
men had been withdrawn from Tel-Aviv in the hope 
of gaining the confidence of the population. The first 
act of the new Jewish Superintendent of Police in 
Tel-Aviv was to remove the barbed-wire around po- 
lice stations. The effect these measures might have 
had cannot now be known, because soon thereafter 
the British began their all-out attack on the Jewish 
community throughout Palestine. We cannot even 
attempt to interpret the meaning of all these com- 
plicated maneuvers.—Ed. ) 


Who Needs Cooling Off? 


(Labor Legislation in Congress) 
by Joel Seidman 


ee HARRY S. TRUMAN, upon Roosevelt's 
death, succeeded to the presidency, few had any 
illusions as to his stature. The most that was expected 
was that, as a man of moderate ability and reason- 
ably liberal sympathies, he would have the good sense 
to proceed slowly, relying heavily upon the judg- 
ment of competent advisors. 

That his first major crisis should come in the field 
of labor relations, where emotions are so easily 
aroused, where every novice fancies himself an ex- 
pert, and where Roosevelt made such a significant 
contribution, was an unfortunate break for Truman, 
yet perhaps an inevitable one in the light of recon- 
version difficulties. That he has made such a mess of 
things, despite his veto of the Case bill, is less a 
tragedy for him than for what remains of the New 
Deal tendency within Democratic Party ranks. 

Until the nationwide railroad strike, piling on top 
of the bituminous coal strike, created an atmosphere 


approaching hysteria, Truman’s labor record, if not 
remarkably good, was not conspicuously bad. His ad- 
ministration had weathered the great wave of recon- 
version strikes without lending encouragement to the 
legislative proposals of those members of Congress 
who make a career of baiting labor. If the first year 
of his administration was unmarked by any great 
piece of legislation, if reconversion policies were more 
generous to the businessman than to the wage-earner, 
if price rises threatened to absorb most of pay rises, 
that merely reinforced the estimate the country had 
formed of Truman’s abilities and reflected the bal- 
ance of pressures to which he was subject. 

That Truman had to take some prompt action to 
end the rail strike few would deny. A highly indus- 
trialized nation such as ours, with its complex and 
integrated economy, would experience business col- 
lapse and great personal suffering if rail transporta- 
tion were denied it. The financial loss the strike 
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would cause the railroads would be small against that 
inflicted upon the nation as a whole; and lack of food 
and dangers to health would soon become a major 
problem in scores of communities. The effect upon 
famine-stricken areas abroad might be catastrophic. 
This is not to say that railroad workers must never 
strike, but merely that a nation-wide railroad strike, 
like a general strike, should be called only when the 
reasons for it are overwhelming, when they outweigh 
all other considerations. Despite the President’s obvi- 
ous mismanagement of the negotiations, such a situa- 
tion hardly existed in the latter part of May, 1946. 
The entire labor movement may suffer for the short- 
sightedness of a very small number of labor leaders. 


Ir TRUMAN had to act, however, there was no reason 
for him to succumb to hysteria. It is one thing to 
work out a settlement acceptable to all parties, an- 
other thing simply to break a strike, and still another 
to take advantage of frayed nerves and aroused tem- 
pers to try to jam through Congress a piece of hasty 
and ill-advised legislation. 

Worst of all the provisions of Truman’s bill was 
the proposal that any employee failing to report for 
work within twenty-four hours after the President's 
proclamation could be inducted into the army. The 
country fought, and fought successfully, a three and 
a half year total war against the greatest menaces to 
freedom and civilization in recent world history with- 
out finding it necessary to consider such a dangerous 
concentration of authority in the hands of one man— 
a concentration of authority that might well make a 
president a dictator over the economic life of the 
nation and the freedom of its people. That the House 
of Representatives could adopt such a dangerous and 
far-reaching proposal, along with all the others of 
the bill, in less than two hours, and by the over- 
whelming vote of 306 to 13, shows on what shaky 
foundations our rights and liberties rest. So extreme 
was this draft proposal that the conservative Repub- 
licans, sensing a political advantage, voted solidly 
against it, though their counterparts in the House 
had voted unanimously for it. 

True, the bill was to be applicable only to vital in- 
dustries, the continued operation of which was neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the national economy; but 
the President was made the sole judge of when such 
a case arose. All it would need would be his proclama- 
tion that a national emergency existed to make opera- 
tive the drastic sanctions proposed in the bill. Other 
provisions, such as the revival of the labor injunc- 
tion, were little better. Whereas the President, in 
vetoing the Case bill, resisted the anti-labor hysteria 
of Congress, in the case of the emergency proposal 
it was the Senate that eliminated the most undesir- 
able features of Truman’s measure. 

The President’s most constructive proposal was for 
a joint Congressional committee to study the entire 
problem of labor relations legislation and bring in 
recommendations within six months. Too much of 
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our labor legislation has been of a piece-meal variety, 
passed in haste and anger to deal with some special 
situation. We need something akin to the British 
royal commission, consisting of members of Parlia- 
ment together with outside experts, appointed to in- 
vestigate a problem and frame legislative proposals. 
Other than this, the best that could be said of Tru- 
man’s plan was that it was proposed as temporary 
legislation, to.cease effect six months after the Presi- 
dent proclaimed the end of hostilities, or earlier as 
determined by Congress. Nevertheless danger would 
lie in the harm that might be done the labor move- 
ment in the interval and in a tendency to continue 
features of the plan in whatever permanent legisla- 
tion might replace the temporary measure. 

The same irritability, the same impatience with 
more orderly processes, the same tendency to rush 
wildly into hasty action was shown in Truman’s 
measures to combat the maritime strike threatened 
for June 15. Granted, again, that it would be tragic 
for any lives to be lost in the devastated areas of 
Europe because needed foodstuffs and other supplies 
were immobilized in America by a strike of seamen, 
one meets this problem by continued conciliation 
assistance to minimize the danger of a walkout and 
by negotiating with the maritime unions for the ex- 
emption of certain cargoes from any strike that might 
occur. To announce plans for using the armed forces 
to break the strike, to recruit Navy personnel for 
frank strikebreaking activities and to suspend Coast 
Guard discharges for the same reason, is to abandon 
all pretense of impartiality and to sabotage collective 
bargaining. Why should ship owners and operators 
make any substantial concession if the government 
pledges in advance to break the strike? 


TRUMAN’S reactions to the rail and coal crises and 
to the threatened shipping tie-up, though regrettable, 
might be understandable if they were more typical, 
if they reflected a characteristic vigor and impulsive- 
ness, a general tendency to become emotionally 
aroused to an unnecessarily high pitch and to pro- 
pose extreme measures while on such an emotional 
binge. This, however, is far from being the case. In 
the face of abundant provocation on other issues, 
such as the assault on price control, Truman has con- 
ducted himself with extraordinary restraint. 

The Senate, which showed praiseworthy restraint 
— though largely for partisan reasons — when the 
President proposed his emergency measure on May 
25, reverted to type the same day by passing its ver- 
sion of the Case bill, subsequently adopted by the 
House and almost passed by that body over Truman’s 
veto. Originating in the House as a curious collection 
of anti-labor devices having little relation to each 
other or to a sound system of labor legislation, the 
measure was changed in Senate committee, following 
ideas worked out largely by Dr. William M. Leiser- 
son, from a frank anti-labor document to a construc- 
tive proposal to minimize the likelihood of strikes. 
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For some time Dr. Leiserson has been arguing that 
what was most needed today was a strengthening of 
mediation machinery, absorbing and expanding the 
Department of Labor’s Conciliation Service. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, he points out, was based 
on the theory that failure to recognize majority 
unions and the commission of other unfair labor prac- 
tices were the primary causes of strikes. Such causes 
of industrial strife, indeed, have largely been re- 
moved, but labor and management fight just as vigor- 
ously, if on a more civilized plane, over the terms of 
collective bargaining agreements. Having made in a 
sense a negative contribution by preventing em- 
ployers from doing certain wrong things, Leiserson 
suggests that the government should now make a 
positive contribution by helping all the parties do the 
right things. 

When the measure reached the Senate floor, how- 
ever, it found the familiar coalition of reactionary 
Southern Democrats and equally reactionary North- 
ern Republicans solidly in control. One by one a 
number of the restraints of the original Case bill 
were reinserted in the measure before it was passed 
by a 49-to-29 vote. The bill as adopted outlaws sec- 
ondary boycotts and racketeering (which was hardly 
legal to start with), and bans contributions by em- 
ployers to welfare funds administered solely by unions 
(a slap at John L. Lewis). It excludes supervisors 
from the benefits of the National Labor Relations 
Act—thereby encouraging strikes, since supervisors 
will have no other way to obtain recognition and 
bargaining improvements. Unions are specifically 
made subject to suit for the breach of collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

Most important in the bill is a provision for post- 
poning strikes while the proposed Federal Mediation 
Board seeks to work out a settlement. Once the Board 
proffers its services, strikes, lockouts, and changes in 
pay or working conditions are outlawed for a period 
of 60 days from the serving of the notice asking for 
a conference between the parties on the dispute. In 
the case of a public utility, action by the parties can 
be suspended for a further 30-day period pending 
recommendations of an emergency commission, and 
for five days following its report. Violation by an 
employer is made an unfair labor practice under the 
National Labor Relations Act, and violation by a 
worker causes him to lose his rights as employee 
under that Act. 

These penalties for violation, it should be noted, 
are far more severe in the case of the employees. An 
employer is merely subject to a cease and desist order, 
carrying no punitive provision, whereas employees 
who strike, for whatever reason, lose their right of 
reinstatement and their union may also have its 
majority status destroyed, thereby losing all bargain- 
ing rights. An employer who goads his employees 
into striking before the sixty days elapse suffers a 
mild penalty compared to theirs. 

Another result might be to force unions to file 
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with employers requests for bargaining conferences 
long before issues become acute, to make certain that 
the sixty days will have elapsed before a stoppage 
occurs. Most major disputes of 1945-46, indeed, were 
in negotiation longer than sixty days before strikes 
were called. Unions could probably learn to cope 
with this feature of the bill, as they learned to cope 
with the strike notice feature of the Smith-Connally 
Act, provided the membership is sufficiently well- 
informed and disciplined. Though its version of the 
Case bill was the Senate’s answer to the rail and coal 
strikes, it should be noted that nothing in the bill 
would have prevented either walkout. Matters cov- 
ered by the Railway Labor Act, indeed, are specifi- 
cally exempted from the bill. 


THOUGH the National Labor Relations Act deals ad- 
mirably with a particular set of evils that caused a 
large proportion of strikes in the mid-1930’s and 
earlier, few persons would argue that it solves all 
problems of labor relations legislation. Perhaps 
unions need some regulation also, to see that they 
do not deny membership to qualified applicants be- 
cause of color or creed, and to protect members from 
arbitrary suspension or expulsion. Perhaps demo- 
cratic elections should be guaranteed, and members 
given further protection against the loose or corrupt 
handling of funds. Perhaps employers would feel 
better if a legal duty to bargain were imposed on 
unions — though unions, it should be remembered, 
are formed for that very purpose, whereas employers 
can get along very happily and even more profitably 
without collective bargaining. Perhaps there is a case 
for strengthening mediation machinery and for sus- 
pending strikes—though without drastic penalties— 


while the mediators seek to bring the parties together. 


Perhaps there is a need for improved grievance 
machinery and for reducing the high cost of arbitra- 
tion —a little-noticed but welcome feature of the 
voluntary arbitration provisions of the Case bill. 

There is much in labor relations that might be 
done profitably, if Congress and the President would 
relax long enough to examine the problem carefully. 
If labor should be prohibited from striking for 60 
days after serving notice for a bargaining conference, 
then perhaps Congress should be prohibited from 
legislating for 60 days after a strike is called. Not all 
the cooling-off in these troubled times needs to be 
done by labor. 
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The New Refugees 


by Alfred Werner 


sie TWENTIETH of May, 1946 was only a few 
hours old when one of the passengers aboard the 
22,500 ton immigrants’ ship, Marine Flasher, sighted 
the New World. Thereupon nearly all of the 867 
passengers dashed from their cabins up on the dock 
to see the lights of Coney Island. The seventy-two 
repatriated Americans were there to see again the 
glimmering bulbs which outline the giant Ferris 
wheels, but the Europeans, most of whom had never 
heard of New York’s huge amusement park, were 
probably even more excited as they jammed the rails 
and gazed in amazement. Most of the children had 
never seen an illuminated city before, but even the 
adults compared happily the warm yellow lights of 
Brooklyn’s Belt Parkway with the cold blackness of 
Bremerhaven’s ruins which they had left behind only 
a week ago. As the ship moved into the harbor, most 
of the passengers returned to their cabins in order to 
make final preparations for their landing. A group 
of orthodox Jews, however, moved into the ship’s 
lounge in order to recite the daily prayers and to read 
the weekly portion of the Bible which, by a wondrous 
coincidence, happened to include this fitting verse: 
“And ye shall proclaim liberty throughout the land 
unto the inhabitants thereof . . .” 


THESE immigrants constituted the first batch of post- 
war refugees to arrive here under the Truman direc- 
tive of December 22, 1945. “I consider,” said Presi- 
dent Truman in that statement, “that common de- 
cency and the fundamental comradeship of all human 
beings require us to do what lies within our power 
to see that our established immigration quotas are 
used in order to reduce human suffering. I am taking 
the necessary steps to see that this is done as quickly 
as possible .. . I am informed that there are various 
measures now pending before the Congress which 
would either prohibit or severely reduce further im- 
migration. I hope that such legislation will not be 
passed. This period of unspeakable human distress is 
not the time for us to close or to narrow our gates.” 

Truman’s directive, highly generous though it 
sounds, is merely an application of the immigration 
laws that have been in existence for about two dec- 
ades. Applying to the refugees and displaced persons 
in the American zones of occupation in Europe, it en- 
ables 39,000 persons per year to come to the United 
States—theoretically at least. Because of the unfortu- 
nate quota system, however, probably little more than 
half the number will be able to make use of Ameri- 
can visas. For instance, the German quota, which is 
by far the largest of all—25,957—is about twice as 
large as the total number of surviving German-born 


Jews in the Reich, whereas the Polish quota is only 
6,524, although Polish Jews probably constitute the 
majority among the D.P.’s. It is significant that 
among the refugees aboard the SS Marine Flasher, 
343 were Poles and only 218 Germans, the rest 
being Latvians (45), Russians (31), Hungarians 
(30), Czechoslovaks (27), Yugoslavs (22) and 
Roumanians (17). Only a handful of the Marine 
Flasher refugees were non-Jews! 

It is assumed that, for the time being, no more 
than about 2,000 refugees per month will be ad- 
mitted to this country. Even though most of them 
may be Jews, the total number of Jews arriving here 
in the months and years to come will be very small, 
compared with earlier waves of Jewish immigration. 
The influx of Jewish post-war immigrants will lag 
far behind the average yearly immigration of about 
93,000 Jews that reached this country in the decade 
preceding the first World War. It will be fairly 
small even if compared with the 250,000 refugees 
who arrived here between Hitler’s assumption of 
power and the virtual stoppage of all immigration 
after Pearl Harbor. 


ANY politically informed person in the United States 
could see by 1940 or at least by 1941 that European 
Jewry was doomed and that only a fraction of it 
might hope to survive Hitler’s wrath. In view of this 
situation, it was particularly painful to hear certain 
American politicians and newspapermen revive the 
fear of a vast post-war immigration that might “pull 
down” the American standards of life. A few months 
after America’s entry into the war, when all attention 
ought to have been devoted towards winning the 
war, scarcely covert anti-Semites like Pegler worried 
about what that columnist termed the “hordes of 
continental no-damn-goods” who might rush into 
America after the war. In 1944 Noah M. Mason, 
Congressman from the 12th district of Illinois, a 
member of the House Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Committee and of the ill-famed Dies Commit- 
tee, raised the rhetorical question: “Should we open 
our gates for the millions who want to flock here?”, 
answering it with a “No.” In October, 1945, Mrs. 
Julius Y. Talmadge, president-general of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, addressing an Iowa 
conference of the D.A.R., demanded legislation 
which would bar all immigration to this country for 
at least five years. In her speech she said, among other 
things, that “our ancestors were different from the 
refugees of the present time. They came to this coun- 
try with the pioneer spirit, but those who come to 
this country now come with the outstretched hand.” 
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Fairness demands that we do not overlook the 
generosity and wisdom of other Americans diamet- 
rically opposed to these narrow-minded nationalists. 
There is, for instance, Earl G. Harrison, former Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization, who, 
in his present capacity as dean ef the University of 
Pennsylvania's Law School attacked the present im- 
migration quota system, basing admission to this 
country on national origins, and suggested that an 
applicant's personal qualification should determine 
whether or not he would be acceptable. If his sugges- 
tions would be adopted, the number of immigrants 
might be increased considerably. Or there is the 
Young Women’s Christian Association which, at a 
recent national convention in Atlantic City adopted 
a resolution urging that quota restrictions on immi- 
gration be eased in order to permit the admission of 
more Jews into the United States. 

But there may be quite a few Americans who, mis- 
led by the propaganda of hatred, may look askance 
even at the small group of Jewish survivors who are 
coming to these shores, particularly in times of eco- 
nomic upheavals. In John Doe’s mind there may 
stick the term “dregs of the Ghetto,” used with ref- 
erence to the Jewish victims of Hitlerism by Major 
Winrod, acting as attorney for Josef Kramer, the 
Beast of Belsen. John Doe may hear rabble rousers 
raise the cry that the new arrivals, however small 
their actual number, would “pull down our standards 
of living.” John Doe will certainly not have forgot- 
ten Mr. Bevin’s vicious remark about the Americans 
who allegedly do not want any further influx of Jews 
into New York. John Doe should be told some of the 
facts regarding the newest immigration. 


THESE new arrivals, as a group, are different from 
earlier groups of Jewish immigrants, There are com- 
paratively few middle-aged people among them: they 
were exterminated by the Nazis because they were 
not tough and efficient slave workers. A large per- 
centage of the refugees aboard the SS Marine Flasher 
—and on the boats that arrived here subsequently— 
were men and women between 18 and 35 who sur- 
vived because they could endure the indescribable 
hardships of German labor camps. The number of 
children is not large—many Jewish children perished 
during the war and infants are almost a negligible 
quantity. Whatever sexagenarians and septuagena- 
rians were on the ship were the survivors of the 
Theresienstadt “model gheto,” where mostly elderly 
people had been sent. ‘There were very few complete 
families on the ship, most of the immigrants being 
the sole survivors of large families destroyed by the 
Nazis; but there were quite a few young couples, 
married shortly after their liberation or shortly be- 
fore embarking upon the journey to America. 

Of particular interest is the background and train- 
ing of these newcomers. Among the very young peo- 
ple there are quite a few who, owing to the fact that 
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they were around 10 when the war started, had no 
regular schooling and had received no special train- 
ing in any trades. Of the others, however, nearly all 
are skilled workers. There are many mechanics, lock- 
smiths, textile workers, watchmakers, farmers, tai- 
lors, shoemakers, and other artisans among them— 
infinitely more than among the refugees who ar- 
rived here before the war. The reasons for this phe- 
nomenon are obvious. In the first place, the majority 
of these newcomers are Eastern European Jews, 
among whom there were many more craftsmen than 
among the German Jews. In the second place, those 
who knew a trade and could be used by the Nazis had 
greater chances to survive than the unskilled, who 
were the first ones to be sent to the gas chambers. If 
the pre-war refugees included an unusually large per- 
centage of professional men and women, such as 
physicians, lawyers, teachers, writers, and actors, there 
are comparatively few representatives of these call- 
ings among the latest arrivals. There are no Nobel 
Prize winners and other headliners among them, 
either. Comparatively few of them seem to have 
been wealthy before the Nazi avalanche. 

Post-war America will be very well able to use 
these thousands of additional skilled hands in her 
effort to improve standards of living, to build new 
factories, houses, cars, and so forth—just as she wel- 
comed, a decade earlier, the Einsteins and Bruno 
Walters. But there is a special reason why America, 
instead of receiving these people with reluctance or 
even suspicion, ought to accept them with great sat- 
isfaction. For America is now receiving, not only 
skilled workers, but also thousands of people imbued 
with the toughness and adaptability, in short, the pio- 
neer spirit that filled the earlier settlers of the New 
World! 

To make clear what we mean we must mention 
the fact that practically all came over here out of the 
Inferno, that practically all have come from the worst 
kind of concentration camps and labor camps: If, in 
earlier years, some Americans could smile at the ar- 
rogance of certain German-Jewish Justizraete, Pri- 
vatdozenten or Kommerzienraete who claimed that 
“bei uns” in Germany many things were better and 
who still yearned for the flesh-pots of Egypt, there 
won't be any “Bei-Uns-kis” among the latest arrivals. 
For them, no work will be too hard, no change in- 
tolerable. 

Among those who walked down the gangway 
there were no prospective customers for the Hotel 
Pierre; they looked like hardy, frugal commoners. 
Some were veterans of the Polish or the Russian 
army. Several, including women, had escaped from 
extermination centers or jumped out of “death 
trains” later to join Polish, Yugoslav, and other par- 
tisan groups. A few were veterans of the Warsaw 
ghetto battle. Some survived by hiding in woods or 
cellars or by posing as “Aryans,” using forged papers. 
Many spent four, five, or even six years in various 
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concentration camps. Some had been maltreated to 
such an extent that they suffered severe internal in- 
juries and will have to be operated upon in the 
United States. Some walked hundreds of miles to 
reach the American zone of occupation! 


THERE is not one without a striking story of suffer- 
ing and heroism to tell. Miss R. G. was forced by the 
Nazis to watch her sister hanged—later she struck 
back by aiding in the blowing-up of a power plant 
at a crematorium; the explosion killed twenty Nazis. 
Miss E. Y., an opera singer, was seized by the Nazis 
and put in front of a firing squad. Wishing to die 
with the Lord’s name on her lips she started singing 
Eli, Eli. The firing squad put down their rifles and 
when she finished, the SS officer in charge asked her 
to sing Ave Marta. She did, and then was ordered 
back to barracks. Dr. I. A., a physician, hid his Jew- 
ish identity under a forged Catholic certificate. In 
December, 1943, when American bombers appeared 
over Leipzig, he signalled the enemy planes under 
the very noses of the SS! 

Or take the cases of three youngsters. M. F. is now 
17. He has “lived” in concentration camps since he 
was 9. Except for the names of his parents, who were 
butchered by the Nazis, and of an aunt believed to 
be living somewhere in the United States, starvation 
and torture have blotted out all knowledge of his 
early past. The boy does not even recall in what 
country he was born. Yet he remembers clearly how 
in one concentration camp inmates were thrown to 
fierce dogs which tore them to pieces. M. weighed 
only 65 pounds at the time of his liberation. “I didn’t 
have a chance to grow big,” he apologized. 

W. B. was a high school boy when he fled from 
the Nazis six months before the war. Having crossed 
the Belgian frontier illegally, he lived in Belgium 
without documents until the Gertais conquered the 
defenseless little kingdom. They took W. to a con- 
centration camp in France, but he escaped and joined 
the French underground, committing acts of sabo- 
tage and killing Gestapo men with his own hands. 
After V-E Day he returned to Germany to search for 
his parents and two sisters, but found no one. 

I. P. is also about twenty today. As she is blonde 
and looks like a Gentile, she was able to escape from 
the Nazis in Lwow into the Reich where she posed 
as an “Aryan,” in constant fear of being unmasked. 
Her parents, sisters and brothers, however, were slain 
by the enemy. 


AFTER having been told these biographical data, 
picked at random, one might surmise that these new- 
comers had become half savage under the burden of 
their frightful experiences, morose, pessimistic, or 
cynical. Fortunately, nothing is farther from the 
truth. Mr. Pegler’s “continental no-damn-goods,” to 
use his juicy, if hardly refined language, turn out to 


be clean, orderly, respectable-looking people, not in- 
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ferior to any other group that landed on these shores. 
It is true that, in some respects, they are a strange- 
looking, motley crowd. Their battered suitcases, 
rolled-up blankets, and other personal belongings, 
which they held on to during frightful years of cap- 
tivity or semi-slavery, tell endless stories of human 
sufferings. Most of their owners bear the tattooed 
numerals of concentration camps. Their clothing 
range from old, carefully patched garments to fairly 
presentable apparel. Some men wore peasant boots, 
others G. I. shoes; some women wore kerchiefs, 
others more or less stylish hats. One could see former 
UNRRA workers clad in the uniform of that organ- 
ization, and young men sporting parts of cast-off 
American field uniforms. 


THESE external peculiarities will be discarded after 
a few days’ or weeks’ stay on American soil, except- 
ing, of course, the numbers burned into their flesh. 
These people will also discard, we are sure, a certain 
anxiety and lack of belief in human goodness that 
express themselves in such utterances as, “It is hard 
to believe that you can trust people” and “I always 
feel that everything is going to vanish before the 
morning.” For basically all these people must be 
optimists — otherwise they would have committed 
suicide years ago, otherwise they would not have 
endured five, six, or more years of very hell. Report- 
ers aboard the SS. Marine Flasher tell us how these 
passengers, instead of breaking down as a result of 
their past tribulations, were very active and cheerful 
throughout the journey. Many volunteered to do 
odd jobs; a group of orphaned youths helped the 
short-handed kitchen staff. A barber clipped the hair 
of the officers and members of the crew and was 
pathetically happy to be back at his trade again; 
doctors and dentists were aiding the ship’s medical 
staff, and so forth. Above all, they were eager to 
learn everything about the land they were steering 
to. English language courses and lectures on Amer- 
ican history and government were given by self- 
appointed teachers in makeshift classrooms. 

It remains to be seen how quickly and to what 
extent these newcomers, aided by the National 
Refugee Service, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, HIAS, and other organizations, will be able 
to integrate themselves into American life—without 
losing their Jewish identity. One thing, however, 
seems to be beyond any doubt: the Hitlerites who 
failed to destroy them physically, could not break 
their spirit, either. They could not crush the Jewish 
soul, they could not make these heroes believe that 
they were the “scum of the earth.” We Jews of Amer- 
ica have every reason to be proud of the people who 
came in aboard the SS. Marine Flasher and the ones 
who followed them in various other boats. The Hit- 
lerites, it seems, failed where the power of Nebuch- 
adnezzar and Titus, of Torquemada and Pobedonost- 
zev had proved futile. 
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Palestine: Problem and Promise 


(A Review) 
by Ben Halpern 


II: ECONOMIC PoLicy IN PALESTINE 


+ THE first part of this discussion of the Nathan- 
Gass-Creamer report, Palestine: Problem and 
Promise, an analysis was attempted of the book’s 
forecast of Palestine’s economic absorptive capacity 
in the first ten post-war years. That forecast was seen 
to depend on the following factors: the Jewish pres- 
sure for immigration; the supply of capital and skills; 
the state of Palestine’s international economic re- 
lations and of Jewish-Arab relations within the 
country; and finally, government policy. Of these, 
government policy was bound to have the most de- 
cisive influence in the next decade. The rate of Jew- 
ish immigration, the capital and skills available to 
Palestine, the position of the country in international 
trade, and the trend of Jewish-Arab relations would 
all depend to a significant degree on government 
policy. 

It is not only the policy of the Palestine govern- 
ment which will determine the extent and rate of 
immigrant absorption. Even more basic will be the 
attitude adopted by the major powers. Their policies 
on the question of Palestine will affect the situation 
at a far more fundamental level than even the eco- 
nomic policy of the country. They can undertake, 
each in his own way and through his own methods, 
completely to bar the roads out of Europe, and make 
escape far more difficult than it is today for Jews who 
have determined no longer to live “on sufferance.” 
They can, on the other hand, adopt a far more posi- 
tive policy than heretofore, for example, on the ques- 
tion of Jewish claims to indemnification and the use 
of capital robbed from the massacred European Jews 
for the rehabiliation in Palestine of their survivors. 
The Nathan-Gass-Creamer book did not enter into a 
detailed consideration of these problems, though it 
referred to them in passing; nor is this review a suit- 
able occasion to discuss them. 

The central topic to which Palestine: Problem and 
Promise reverts again and again is that of economic 
policy in Palestine itself. The present article will also 
be devoted to that topic. 


Ir Is possible today to discuss the Nathan-Gass- 
Creamer outline of an economic policy for Palestine 
against a very convenient back drop: the report of 
the Anglo-American Inquiry Committee. The recom- 
mendations and discussions of that Committee were 
formulated after considering, among other testimony, 
the Nathan-Gass-Creamer book. The Inquiry Com- 
mittee report does not, of course—a fact which needs 
no special emphasis—constitute government policy. 


Yet it was written by people who were endeavoring 
to work out rounded and fairly comprehensive prin- 
ciples of administering Palestine. It is a very reveal- 
ing study to see how the Nathan-Gass-Creamer eco- 
nomic proposals fared at the hands of an official 
committee with rather wider terms of reference. 

The basic premise of the Nathan-Gass-Creamer 
proposals for government policy in Palestine is that 
the obligations of the Mandate and of the Balfour 
Declaration will be carried out in good faith and with 
active sympathy. 

The primary purpose of the Mandate, as has been 
made clear by specific statements of the distinguished 
statesmen who were its authors, was to give Jews the 
opportunity and Jegal facilities for settling a Jewish 
majority in Palestine and ultimately establishing a 
Jewish Commonwealth there. Articles 2 and 6 of 
the Mandate place the Palestine administration under 
specific instructions to adopt “political, administra- 
tive and economic” policies calculated to establish the 
Jewish National Home. Articles 4 and 11 create the 
Jewish Agency as a “public body” through which 
Jews can work directly for the establishment of the 
National Home; these articles also define the rela- 
tions of cooperation which should prevail between 
the Agency and the Palestine administration in pur- 
suit of their common goal, and indicate important 
functions and powers which may be delegated by the 
government to the Jewish Agency: “to construct and 
operate . . . public works, services and utilities, and 
to develop natural resources.” At the same time, 
Articles 2 and 4 empower the Palestine government 
to regulate the manner and rate of Jewish immigra- 
tion and settlement in Palestine so that the rights and 
position of non-Jews should not be prejudiced. How- 
ever, authoritative interpretation by the League of 
Nations Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
clause regarding immigration made it quite clear that 
economic absorptive capacity alone was the criterion 
to be observed by the Palestine administration in 
“regulating” immigration and “stimulating” land 
settlement, in “cooperating” with the Jewish Agency 
and “safeguarding” the rights and position of the 
non-Jewish Palestine population. 

Generally speaking, the actual economic policy of 
the Palestine government has passed through a his- 
tory of two phases. Until the White Paper of 1939, 
the Palestine Government allowed the Jewish 
Agency, without granting it any special advantages, 
facilities, or aid, to take the whole initiative and 
shoulder the whole burden of “close settlement” by 
Jews in Palestine and of the economic development 
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of the country. For itself, the government took on 
as its major function the part of scrutinizing and 
checking all the acts and proposals of the Jewish 
Agency for any prejudice to the rights and position 
of the Arabs which might conceivably be appre- 
hended in them. Without denying the right of the 
Agency to try to settle a majority of Jews and estab- 
lish a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine (a very 
remote contingency at that time), the government 
conceived its duty not to be to participate in the 
economic development of the country toward that 
end, but rather to act as a brake on Jewish develop- 
ment, in the name of pretended Arab economic in- 
terests. After May 1939, the basis of government 
policy definitely shifted. The administration now 
denied the very right of the Jews to try to achieve a 
majority. Accordingly, its economic role changed 
from one of passive obstruction to an active policy 
of suppressing, or at least restricting, Jewish immi- 
gration and settlement; and now, not so much in the 
name of Arab economic interests as of their numer- 
ical and political dominance over the Jews in Pales- 
tine. 

The Nathan-Gass-Creamer proposals imply the 
abandonment not only of the White Paper policy, 
but of the calculated pre-1939 policy of sluggishness. 
The authors of Palestine: Problem and Promise state 
that more than a million Jewish immigrants could 
be absorbed in Palestine over the next decade, yield- 
ing a Jewish majority, if a government policy such 
as they advocate were adopted. What part of their 
proposals was, and what was not endorsed by the 
Anglo-American Inquiry Committee, obviously had 
to have some relation to the broader political ques- 
tions facing the Committee, such as, Should there be 
a Jewish majority and a Jewish Commonwealth in 
Palestine? 


Land Policy 


The Nathan-Gass-Creamer proposals regarding 
land policy in Palestine are concisely summed up in 
the following paragraph: 

“Palestine needs a thorough-going land reform. This 
land reform should involve formation of consolidated Fel- 
lah holdings. It should make: it possible for many Fella- 
heen gradually to acquire clean title to their own land. It 
should provide facilities for Jews to buy agricultural land 
all over Palestine, at controlled prices, and with adequate 
protection of the interests of all cultivators.” (p. 486) 
The past history of land policy in Palestine bears 

no resemblance to the program outlined above. Land 
prices have not been held at a reasonable level in 
order to encourage Jewish settlement. The hold of 
the Arab large (and usually absentee) landowner has 
not been broken by agrarian reform, nor has the 
fellah been freed from debt-slavery to Arab usurers 
by appropriate legislation and government-supported 
credit institutions. Nothing significant came of the 
feeble efforts of the government to found Arab credit 
cooperatives, emulating the Jewish example. 

State lands were not used in such a way as to stimu- 
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late Jewish settlement, on the one hand, or establish 
“consolidated fellah holdings,” on the other. In the 
days when the myth of “displaced Arab peasants” was 
being used as a stick to beat Jewish land purchase 
with, the government attempted abortive settlement 
schemes for Beduins who had been camping on some 
lands bought by Jews, and for other peasants. They 
achieved little success, because relatively few “dis- 
placed Arabs” could be found who cared to be re- 
settled under government auspices. For the most part, 
despite Articles 6 and 11 of the Mandate, calling for 
the use of state and waste lands for the close settle- 
ment of Jews, the state domain was handed out to 
Arab large landowners (Beisan Valley) or to Arab 
concessionaires (Khuleh Valley) who failed to im- 
prove their holdings. The result was that these state 
lands only began to be reclaimed and productively 
used when Jewish companies bought them from the 
Arab speculators at highly inflated prices. 

If, in line with its basic attitude toward its obliga- 
tions under the Mandate, the government did little 
to stimulate Jewish settlement on the soil, it was 
more active in hampering Jewish work wherever it 
could be pretended that it was a “danger” to the non- 
Jewish farm population. In point of fact, Jewish land 
purchase has been a factor toward freeing the Arab 
farmer from overindebtedness, and enabling him to 
cultivate a smaller consolidated holding more profit- 
ably.’ But it became an item in British and Arab anti- 
Zionist propaganda to claim that Jewish land 
purchase was dangerous because it displaced Arab 
small-holders and tenants from their soil. Actual 
investigation showed this “problem” to be almost 
entirely fictitious: a great proportion of Jewish pur- 
chases was wasteland and swamp; Jews voluntarily 
used to compensate tenants of land they bought; and 
Jewish activity brought employment and other op- 
portunities, enabling the persons affected to resettle 
satisfactorily to themselves. In any case, however, 
laws for the protection of tenants and small-holders 
in the event of the purchase of their land were en- 
acted, which, though they might not be objectionable 
in principle, were so abused by wily Arabs and a com- 
plaisant administration, that it became a regular 
racket for squatters to extort a cash settlement from 
Jews whenever land was to be bought. 

The political background of these laws and prac- 
tices was brought frankly to the fore in the (White 
Paper) land regulations of 1940. In open hostility 
to Jewish settlement, this new phase of British land 
policy virtually prohibited all Jewish land purchase 
in 95 percent of Palestine. The economic result was 


1 Palestine: Problem & Promise, p. 188f. “These very high land 
prices .. . have meant Jewish payments to Arab land owners on so 
lavish a scale as to permit the Arab to sell part of his land, elimi- 
nate his debts, improve his farm equipment, and intensify his cul- 
tivation of the remaining land. Therefore Jewish purchases of land 
were responsible for much of the modernization that Arab agri- 
culture in Palestine achieved before World War II. (Jewish land 
purchases would have been even more stimulating had not so large 
a share of the sellers been absentee owners, in many cases living 
abroad in Syria and Lebanon.)” 
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to put increased inflationary pressure on land prices 
in the part of Palestine still open to Jewish pur- 
chases. It also sealed off the rest of Palestine from 
the influence toward agrarian reform contained in 
Jewish settlement. 


How FAR has the Anglo-American Committee re- 
port gone in recommending the revision of these 
policies in the direction of such a program as is out- 
lined by Nathan, Gass, and Creamer? First of all, the 
land regulations of 1940 were to be rescinded. With 
this we are only brought back to the status quo ante 
1940—the policy of passive rather than active ob- 
struction. There is no recommendation in the Com- 
mittee Report for controlled land prices to stimulate 
further settlement by Jews. There is no mention of 
agrarian reform, of establishing “consolidated fellah 
holdings.” The only positive suggestion is the purely 
technical one that “the settlement of title to land 
should proceed as quickly as possible.” 

Disheartening as this is, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Report implies no worse than merely 
a return to the passive policy of permitting Jewish 
development while “safeguarding” Arab interests. 
The Anglo-American Committee report notes the 
earlier comment of the Peel Commission that “unless 
there is a marked change in the methods of cultiva- 
tion,” Palestine is already “congested” as an agricul- 
tural area. But it makes no specific recommendations 
of agrarian reform looking toward improved methods 
of cultivation. Instead, it follows these comments 
with a discussion of “necessary protection for the 
Arab”—a line of thought which led to the White 
Paper. Similarly, in this Report, significant references 
to the Jewish National Fund imply new methods of 
carrying out the repressive purposes of the White 
Paper, while avoiding the. odium of its frankly dis- 
criminatory character. The Comment on Recommen- 
dation No. 7 of the Report says: 

“Land acquired by the Jewish National Fund or for a 
Wagf by the Supreme Moslem Council becomes inalien- 
able. The Peel Commission expressed the view in its re- 
port (Chapter IX, paragraph 80) that caution on the 
part of the government in disposing of State domain to 
those bodies was desirable. The situation required watch- 
ing. It would not be to the interests of the inhabitants of 
Palestine if too large a proportion of the land should 
become inalienable, whether held by one organization or 
another.” 

While the British government continues to stall on 
the other issues of the situation in Palestine—notably 
on the emergency problem of the Jewish DP’s which 
was the occasion for the whole project of the joint 
inquiry committee—we at once heard vague reports 
of plans to implement the apparently incidental com- 
ment on the Jewish National Fund. The Palestine 
government, we were told, was setting to work im- 
mediately on plans to see that the Jewish National 
Fund could be restricted in its activity by other ex- 
pedients, if the White Paper land regulations should 
have to be dropped. 
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Just what was involved was not clear; but we have 
some hint at least in some of the comments of For- 
eign Secretary Bevin at Bournemouth, in his harangue 
to the Labor Party Conference. Mr. Bevin said that 
in his study of projects for the development of Pales- 
tine, he had come to the conclusion that land would 
have to be publicly owned, and leased out to tenants 
under a system of arbitral award. After all, he con- 
cluded, if we want to raise the standards of the Arab 
in Palestine, we mustn’t take away their land. 

Publicly owned, in current British terminology, 
means not owned by the Jewish Agency or the Jew- 
ish National Fund, which despite Article 4 of the 
Mandate (“An appropriate Jewish agency shall be 
recognized as a public body .. .”) have now become 
private organizations, against whose inalienable pos- 
session of land the Arabs must be “protected.” 

Nathan, Gass, and Creamer, too, point out the 
necessity in Palestine of a kind of “public” ownership 
of land: the kind of ownership, in fact, currently 
practiced by the Jewish National Fund. Owing to the 
failure of the government to control land prices and 
discourage speculation, the cost of farm land is too 
high for a freeholder who has bought land to get any 
return on his investment, especially in ordinary cereal 
and dairy farms. It is only because the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund purchased land for inalienable possession 
and leased it at a rate adjusted to farm productivity, 
not to the market value of its real estate investment, 
that Jewish mixed farming (and that means modern 
mixed farming in general) became possible in Pales- 
tine. 

The new proposals for irrigation development in 
Palestine carry within them potentialities of far 
greater speculation and cost inflation than has marked 
even Palestine’s past. It is for this reason, among 
others, that development agencies initiated by the 
Jewish Agency must now be granted wider powers 
than heretofore. The scope of development in the 
next decade will necessarily affect Arabs even more 
closely than in the past; it will involve more modern- 
ization.and greater benefits to the Arab economy; 
and it can be furthered or hampered more decisively 
by the degree of Arab cooperation which may be 
forthcoming. For this reason, as the joint committee 
report notes in its Comment on its Recommendation 
No. 8, Jewish proposals for such a project as the pro- 
posed Jordan Valley Authority, “give an assurance of 
Arab benefits and Arab participation in the manage- 
ment.” At the same time, such an authority must get 
statutory powers, delegated to it by the government 
or the United Nations, including the right to acquire 
land by condemnation at prices set by a court. — 

There are two possible ways to interpret Ernest 
Bevin’s obiter dictum about public ownership of land 
in Palestine: either the government wishes to enter 
wholeheartedly into the development schemes, e.g., 
the JVA, being planned by Jews and intends to lend 
its authority to them; or, on the other hand, it wishes 
to make them impossible by assuming for itself full 
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powers to control land ownership and land use, espe- control all the resources which such projects hope to 


cially the power to regulate or throttle new develop- 
ments. With the Mandatory government having 
given not the slightest hint of a policy of controlling 
land speculation, or of agrarian reform; in a situa- 
tion where government land officers refer economists 
to the Jewish National Fund for information on land, 
both Jewish and Arab, which has been transformed 
from “uncultivable” to “cultivated”;’ after years of 
experience of the state lands of Palestine having been 
mismanaged by the government— under circum- 
stances like these, it is hard to believe that Ernest 
Bevin’s sudden interest in public land ownership, in 
order to “protect” the Arabs, stems from a desire to 
cooperate in the process of close settlement carried 
out by Jews until now, in spite of the government. 


Intensive Water Use 


It is difficult to assess how seriously Bevin’s pro- 
posal to “nationalize” Palestine’s land was meant. 
But, at least, it is not the first indication of an in- 
terest among the British in broad government con- 
trol over the basic resources of Palestine. If we make 
an exception for the White Paper land regulations, 
which were more a political than an economic meas- 
ure, the Palestine government first showed an interest 
in far-reaching economic regulation and control in 
its 1942 draft laws for the control of water use. 


The passivity of the government on the whole 
question of irrigation (so vital a question for close 
settlement of the land in Palestine) has been a sub- 
ject of critical observations by investigating commit- 
tees ever since Sir John Hope Simpson’s report of 
1930. The Peel Commission of 1937 renewed the 
complaints that, in spite of the recommendations of 
Sir John Hope Simpson for greater activity by the 
government in developing water resources, virtually 
nothing had been done to that time. The survey made 
by Nathan, Gass, and Creamer in 1943 showed that 
the scale of the government’s work in fostering in- 
tensive development of Palestine’s water resources 
for irrigation was still “pitifully small” (p. 165). 
Palestine: Problem and Promise discusses no less than 
seven different schemes for intensive water use in 
Palestine; all of them were drawn up by Jewish 
agencies. One irrigation scheme, calling for the drain- 
age of the Khuleh swamp area, provides an early 
model of the type of development for the benefit of 
both Jews and Arabs that the Jewish Agency has in 
mind. It was to have started before the war, with the 
aid of a government loan covering a quarter of the 
investment. The loan was delayed until the war broke 
out and still remains in abeyance. 

Though it has had so little to do with the blue- 
printing of postwar projects for large scale irrigation, 
or even with the accumulation of basic data necessary 
for such projects, the Palestine government has re- 
cently shown itself less averse to assuming power to 


? See Palestine: Problem & Promise, p. 189f. 


develop. It was for this purpose that the draft laws 
of 1942 were proposed. These laws were of such a 
character that, even though Jewish experts had long 
been urging the government to draw up a compre- 
hensive water code,’ they could not support the draft 
laws proposed. 


The reasons are obvious in the following quotation 
from Palestine: Problem and Promise (p. 171ff): 


“In 1942 the Water Commission proposed three laws 
—one to control drainage, one on water rights and the 
control of surface water, and one on underground water. 
So far only the drainage law has been enacted. 

“The Jewish Agency was opposed to the draft laws on 
the use of surface water and wells. It believed that these 
laws would give a non-development-minded Government 
power to arrest further water development. According to 
the draft laws, water rights would be vested in the land, 
and the right to use the water would be limited to those 
who had used it for not less than ten years. In view of 
the dangers involved in giving complete powers to a 
non-development-minded Government, the Jewish Agency 
prefers that water rights should remain as they are at 
present—vested in persons and transferable exclusive of 
the land if the owner so desires. The Agency is clearly 
in a dilemma because it agrees, in principle, that Gov- 
ernment should have overriding power to secure eco- 
nomic use of water. It agrees that Government should be 
able to appropriate water if it is not being used bene- 
ficially. It agrees too that there should be some means of 
controlling conflicting claims. The Agency is frankly 
afraid, however, of the control of irrigation by the present 
Government. A responsible member of the Agency has 
expressed this fear graphically by saying that if a Gov- 
ernment like the present one had taken power in 1920 to 
control all digging of wells in the coastal plain, Palestine 
would today have almost no citriculture. Yet this repre- 
sentative of the Jewish Agency was quick to agree that 
further comprehensive water development will require 
active Government support and general Government su- 
pervision. The record of the Palestine Government in 
water development is so poor that no group interested in 
an active policy is happy about putting greater authority 
into the Government’s hands.” 


WHAT DOEs the Anglo-American Committte Report 
have to say on this problem? In their Comment on 
Recommendation No. 8 they state: 

“. . It is suggested that the Government should ac- 
quire powers, at present lacking, to investigate fully the 
extent of the country’s water resources, to control the 
use of underground water and to determine rights to 
surface water.” 

These proposals could be easily met by simply en- 
acting the draft laws of 1942, discussed above. What 
effect upon the economic advance of the country the 
assumption of such powers would have depends, of 
course, upon whether they would be exercised by a 
“development-minded” government or by one with 
the habits of thought and the apparent political ob- 
jectives of the present administration in Palestine. 
The joint Anglo-American Committee’s further com- 
ments on “Economic Development” do not call for 


*See Abraham Granovsky Land Policy in Palestine (1940) 
p. 195ff. 
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any firm decision in favor of maximum development. 
Whilerthey deprecate mildly the puny proportions of 
government “programs of post-war development,” 
they themselves immediately thereafter provide a 
convenient excuse for continued failure to produce 
“larger” and “more ambitious” programs: “We recog- 
nize that until political peace is restored there is great 
difficulty in raising the necessary funds, whether from 
revenue or borrowing.” But while exempting the gov- 
ernment from the duty of exerting itself to develop 
the country, the Committee report recommends that 
Jews shall not be allowed a free hand to continue 
their work either. Thus the Committee feels (Com- 
ment on Recommendation No. 8) that, in cases of 
large-scale projects which the government, for rea- 
sons of politics perhaps, does not see its way clear 
to finance, “a worthwhile project should not be held 
up merely from financial considerations which could 
be overcome with the aid of semi-philanthropic re- 
sources.” But since “such proposals, by reason of their 
magnitude and far-reaching effects, should be con- 
ceived as public projects,” the Committee concludes 
that a “compromise” is essential whereby it would be 
possible to “combine Jewish finance with Govern- 
ment responsibility and finance.” 


Power: Non-Jewish Concessionaires 


There is a final point which it is necessary to make 
in order to round out the evidence which we have 
been accumulating on the emerging lines of a new 
British government policy regarding economic devel- 
opment in Palestine. 

To make this matter clear it is necessary to ex- 
amine once more the reasoning which led the Anglo- 
American Committee to its queer conclusion regard- 
ing the structure of a future JVA or other develop- 
ment project in Palestine: Jewish philanthropists to 
put up the money, the British Government to retain 
both responsibility and control. The basic premise 
upon which this conclusion is founded is the follow- 
ing: “In principle we do not think it wise or appro- 
priate that plans such as the project for a Jordan 
Valley Authority should . . . be undertaken by any 
private organization.” We must ask therefore 
whether, in principle, the Committee has demanded 
that special safeguards and government controls be 
provided generally for large-scale projects under- 
taken by private organizations in Palestine, not only 
for those proposed by the Jewish Agency. 

The Government has granted a considerable num- 
ber of large-scale concessions to public utilities, pros- 
pecting companies, and the like. Outstanding among 
these are the oil pipe-line concessions to the Iraq 
Petroleum Company and to the American-controlled 
Trans-Arabian Oil Company. These companies have 
been granted powers of the broadest kind, including 
the power to purchase land by condemnation through 


“Such programs, announced in 1943, were regarded by Jewish 
circles as an attempt to thwart Jewish development efforts. See 
David ben Gurion, “This Is Our Reply,” Jewish Frontier, August 

1943. 
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the courts and claim the use of needed water sources. 
They have been held to no conditions in favor of the 
Palestine population. 

This point is of some importance because the 
Nathan -Gass-Creamer analysis lays considerable 
stress on the importance of cheaper fuels for power 
generation in the development period of the first post- 
war decade. Even with a million immigrants, Mr. 
Nathan believes, it would not be economical to rely 
on such hydro-electric projects as are included in the 
JVA plan as the main source of electric power. The 
market would not be large enough yet. Industrial and 
agricultural development would have to depend on 
power generated from fuels — especially oil piped 
from the Iraq and Arabian fields. It is, therefore, of 
cardinal importance for Palestine’s future develop- 
ment that its people should not continue to be mulcted 
as they have been by the oil companies. Palestinians 
today pay as much for oil conveyed a relatively short 


distance by pipeline from Iraq as though it had been . 


shipped by tanker from the Gulf of Mexico. The price 
is from 40 to 50 percent higher than the average in 
the United States. (p. 174) The Palestine govern- 
ment is entitled under its agreement with the IPC to 
set “conditions of sale of such petroleum products in 
the local market,” through a special agreement. But 
nothing has been done to carry out this provision. 
“The British Government in London has been espe- 
cially unhelpful in overcoming the abominable situ- 
ation. Officials of the Palestine Government have 
confessed frankly that the influence of the oil com- 
panies in London is greater than theirs.” (p. 175) 
There is nothing in the joint Anglo-American 
Committee report on this matter. In this instance of 
monopolistic control by private companies, to the 
detriment of Palestine, there is no suggestion of gov- 
ernment control for the protection of the people, both 
Jew and Arab. Here there are no scruples about 
granting broad, in some particulars almost extra- 


territorial rights, to a private organization. 
* * * 


In sum, the broad picture of the development of 
the British economic policy for Palestine is the fol- 
lowing: In 1917 the Jews were promised the oppor- 
tunity to settle a Jewish majority in Palestine and 
the right eventually to establish a Jewish State. The 
Mandate endowed “a Jewish agency” with a special 
status and promised it special powers to carry out this 
work; it also pledged the Palestine administration to 
assist in the enterprise. 

In the ensuing years, the Jewish Agency was left 
to its own devices in building up the Jewish National 
Home, without any significant aid from the govern- 
ment. As time went on, the government began more 
and more to impede the work of the Agency for the 
sake of “protecting” Arab interests. 

At first, this policy was pursued within limits 
which could be justified on economic grounds. “Eco- 
nomic absorptive capacity” was the test of immigrant 
admission. But as time went on the Jewish Agency 
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grew strong through its work, and the Jewish popula- 
tion increased to a point where its becoming a 
majority was not inconceivable. Shortly before the 
outbreak of war, in the appeasement era, the White 
Paper was issued, restricting Jewish development to 
a geographical pale constituting a small fraction of 
the country, and limiting Jewish growth numerically 
to no more than one-third of the population. 

After the war, the need to resettle a million Euro- 
pean and Middle Eastern Jews speedily made a Jew- 
ish majority and a Jewish commonwealth in Pales- 
tine a distinct possibility of the near future. The Jews 
demanded the powers necessary to achieve their 
manifest destiny. The joint Anglo-American Com- 
mittee recommended the abolition of the geograph- 
ical and specific numerical limits on Jewish develop- 
ment. But at the same time they did not specifically 
endorse “economic absorptive capacity” as the sole 
criterion of immigration; they left room for the con- 
sideration of “political” criteria bearing on the wel- 
fare of Palestine’s population; they denied the in- 
herent right of Jews abroad to claim admittance to 
Palestine under the Mandate; they specifically de- 
clared Palestine was not to bea Jewish state. In at- 
tempting to carry out a policy so circumscribed, the 
strength and initiative of the Jewish Agency must 
prove an embarrassing circumstance. However, the 
Committee disapproved the direct repression of the 
Jewish Agency. 

The comparison we have made between certain of 
the Nathan-Gass-Creamer proposals for Palestine 
economic policy and the corresponding recommenda- 
tions of the Anglo-American Committee, or the 
trends in official thinking on Palestine economic 
policy, suggest that a new way may be found to ac- 
complish the purpose of sapping the strength and 
subduing the initiative of the Jewish public body, 
recognized by the Mandate. That way would be a 
new policy of government activity in economic affairs 
hitherto left almost entirely to Jews: not in order to 
help establish the Jewish National Home but to 
throttle it on the verge of its realization. 

(This is the second of a series of articles on Pales- 
tine economic policy, centering on the Nathan-Gass- 
Creamer book, Palestine: Problem and Promise. ) 
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Join the 
JEWISH NATIONAL 
WORKERS ALLIANCE 


OR OVER 30 years the JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ 

ALLIANCE (FARBAND) has participated in every activ- 
ity leading to the improvement of the condition of the 
Jewish and laboring masses in this country and abroad, 
the upbuilding of the Jewish homeland in Palestine and 
the vitalization of Jewish culture. It has stood for unity in 
American and World Jewry and was an important factor 
in the establishment of the American and World Jewish 
Congress and more recently, the American Jewish Con- 
ference. It is closely linked with the Histadrut and aids it 
economically and politically in all of its undertakings. It 
pioneered modern progressive Jewish education and main- 
tains a chain of schools in the United States and Canada. 
It fought militantly the joint evils of fascism and anti- 
semitism and has given our country exemplary support in 
the war-effort. All these activities it has combined with an 
extensive program of self-help and mutual aid, based on 
scientific and cooperative principles, for the benefit of its 
members and their families. It has grown in deeds and 
membership as one of the foremost organizations in Ameri- 
can Jewish life. 








FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE ALLIANCE’S 
present membership is over 23,000. 


THE ALLIANCE’S 
Insurance held by members totals $9,000,000.00. 


THE ALLIANCE 
has already paid in benefits $1,850,000.00. 


THE ALLIANCE 
has assets amounting to $1,352,000.00. 


THE ALLIANCE 

will raise during the year 1945 more than one million 
dollars for Jewish national and local needs, including 
$500,000.00 for the Geverkshaften Campaign for the 
Histadrut, $300,000.00 for the United Jewish Appeal, 
$250,000.00 for the Jewish National Fund, and con- 
siderable sums for Jewish cultural and public institu- 
tions. 











JOIN THE ALLIANCE BRANCH 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


For information—write or phone: 


THE JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ 
ALLIANCE 


Stuyvesant 9-4677 
45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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JEWISH FRONTIER 





Consult Our Resort Editor 
About Your Vacation 











The Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers and Cosme- 
tologists International 
Union of America 
LOCAL No. 141 


655 MAIN STREET - WAshington 3377 
BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














CEDARS 


COUNTRY CLUB 


ON CEDARS LAKE 
LAKEVILLE, CONNECTICUT 





Young man for executive position 
with South-western Congregation. Must 
be an observant Jew with good academic 
and Jewish training, and experienced in 
officer work and management. 
ary with excellent opportunity for steady 
advancement and a permanent position 
in charge of the fiscal program of a 
large well established institution. 

Applications must give all relevant in- 
formation including age, family, train- 
ing, experience, salary, and approximate 
date of availability. 

Address: BEN MESHEK 
Jewish Frontier 











18 hole golf course. 3 mile 



















private lake. All sports. Name APIEIIIIIIIII IEEE 

bands. Lavish entertai t. od 
Famous forteel. aia S HOLD YOUR 
oO 
NEW YORK OFFICE ~ 
55 West 42nd St. “ VICTORY 
CHickeri ~ 
42419, S BONDS 
EQNQNANNNHNNHHARNHNNNNN99Os 




















. the Labor Zionist Camp 


In the Heart of the Bear Mountains, Only 45 Miles From New York 
SWIMMING: e TENNIS e ALL OTHER SPORTS e ORCHESTRA 


UNSER CAMP has throughout its twenty necenanaeaieataietadamiaaatat 
seasons been the ideal spot for the discrimi- For Your Child... 


nating vacationist looking for "something 
different". Offering every comfort and recre- 
ational facility, UNSER CAMP is particularly 


noted for its congenial Labor Zionist environ- . 
ment. Large social staff of well known artists K i Nn d e r Ww e | t 
of the Jewish stage. 
Large staff of educators and 
Lowest Rates for the trained counsellors, resident 


Week, W eek-End or Day doctor and nurse... . Classes 
in Jewish studies, dramatics, 
arts and crafts, all sports. 


RESERVATIONS CLOSED ew 


Unser Camp &Kinderwelt www 


45 EAST 17th STREET, N. Y. C. HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y. 
Phone: STuyvesant 9-4677 : Phone: Highland Mills 3091 Manager 











Camp 





CHARLES J. AZENBERG, 
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— - OF YOUR LIFE 


Grossinger's 


ON GROSSINGER LAKE © OPEN ALL YEAR 


FERNDALE, N. Y. 





NEW YORK OFFICE « 221 WEST 57TH STREET © Circle 7-4915 


Hea 


Busy hands...hands that 
knit...cut gauze...or guide , 
the machines of industry, 
deserve the efficient 
grooming of Elizabeth 

















ATTRACTIVE Arden's Hand Lotion: 
- creamy and non-sticky, 
— delightfully scented. 


Write for Booklet 
* 

New Concrete 
Swimming Pool 
A Summer Playground for Young Folks ¢ Every Athletic and Social Activity 

f Four New Professional Handball Courts 


1.00 and L75 plus toxes 























































Shop with 
Confidence 


Everything 
you need for the 


& 


| HUDSON VIEW HOTEL 


HAVERSTRAW, N. Y. HAVERSTRAW 2076 
e 
OPEN YEAR 'ROUND — ONLY A 45 MINUTE RIDE 
FINE FOOD - SCENIC BEAUTY - PRIVATE BATHS - SPORTS - CONGENIAL 
| ATMOSPHERE - DIETARY LAWS - CHILDREN ACCOMMODATED 














al lal A home, and wear- 




















‘ ing apparel for 
KIAMESHA FAIRMOUNT ; pag eae 
The Preferred Hotel KIAMESHA LAKE, N. Y. ; ete en 
A Modern Resort Designed for a Perfect Vacation : department store. 
All Athletic and Social Activities 
Under the Capable Management of Kreisberg & Prestup ; 7/7 
a a ne ee ee ee ee ah Z, Y 











gt? 
1G44'Z. 
G44. 


£434% 
0444% 


HOTEL LEONA 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 























SULLIVAN COUNTY, N. Y. } 
All Camp Activities; Ping Pong; Get Your Friends A Gift 
Tennis; Golf; Baseball; Swim- Subscription To The 
NraWazey 1" ming. Write for Reservation. JEWISH FRONTIER 
CHICAGO BCSTON NEWARK Liberty 1490 - | $3.00 























Packed 
with energy 
and real 
old-fashioned 


flavor 


Ready to 
Hews Eat 


and Enjoy! 



























